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CHAPTER VL. 

Tary were indeed cut off from the rest of the 
world, as they went ploughing their way through 
these blue Mediterranean seas. Day after day 
brought its round of amusements; and always 
the sun shining on the white decks; and the soft 
winds blowing; and now and again a swallow, or 
dove, or quail, or some such herald from unknown 


coasts, taking refuge for a while in the rigging, | 


ov fluttering along by the vessel’s side. There 
was an amateur photographer on board, more- 
over; and many were the groups that were form- 
ed and taken; only it was observed that when 
the officers were included, the captain generally 
managed to have Yolande standing on the bridge 
beside him—a piece of favoritism that broke 
through all rules and regulations. There was a 
good deal of “ Bull” played; and it was wonder- 
ful how, when Mrs. Graham was playing, there al- 
ways happened to be a number of those young 
Highland officers about, ready to pick up her 
quoits for her. And always, but especially on 


* Begun in Harrenr’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XVI. 
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They say she is rolling eighty-four degrees 


“out and out.” 


said Archie Leslie.” 


YOLAND ES 


By 


“A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “MACLEOD 


the bright and breezy forenoons, there was the 
constitutional tramp up and down the long hurri- 
cane-deck—an occupation of which Yolande was 
particularly fond, and in which she found no one 
could keep up with her so untiringly as the Mas- 
ter of Lynn. She was just as well pleased, how- 
ever, when she was alone, for then she sang to 
herself, and had greater freedom in flinging her 
arms about. 





“ Look at her,” her father said one morning to 
Mrs. Graham—concealing his admiration under 
an air of chagrin. “ Wouldn’t you think she 
was an octopus, or a windmill, or something like 
that ?” 

“T call it a rattling good style of walking,” 
said Colonel Graham, interposing. ‘ Elbows in; 
palms out. She is a remarkably well-made young 
woman—that’s my opinion.” 

“But she isn’t an octopus,” her father said, 
peevishly. 

“Oh, that is merely an excess of vitality,” her 
champion said. “Look how springy her walk 
is! I don’t believe her heel ever touches the 
deck—all her walking is done with the front part 
of her foot. 


WILLIAM 
OF 





BLACK, 


DARE,” “SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE 


Colonel, with a grim laugh. 


trying it when I was walking with her yesterday. 
But it ain’t easy at fifteen stone.” 


“T caught myself | 


‘‘She need not make herself ridiculous,” her | 


father said. 

“Ridiculous? I think it’s jolly to look at her. 
Makes one feel youngagain. She don’t know thata 
lot of fogies are watching her. Bet a sovereign 
she’s talking about dancing. Archie’s devilish 


fond of dancing—so he ought to be at his time | 


of life. 
to-night—on deck,” 

Mrs. Graham was a trifle impatient. There 
were none of the young officers about, for a won- 
der; they had gone to have their after-breakfast 
cigar in the smoking-room—and perhaps a little 
game of Nap therewithal. This study of Yo- 
lande’s appearance had lasted long enough, in 
her opinion. 

“It is clever of her to wear nothing on her 
head,” she said, as she took up a book and ar- 
ranged herself in her chair. “ Her hair is her 
best feature.” 

But what Yolande and her companion, young 


Gad, it’s infectious,” continued the |, Leslie, were talking about, as they marched up 


They say they're going to give us a ball | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WINGS,” ETC. , 


and down the long white decks~—oecasionally 
stopping to listen to a small group of lasea s, 
who were chanting a monotonous sing-song re- 
frain—had nothing in the world to do with dan- 
cing 

“You think, then, I ought to speak to 
father about the moor? Would vou liké 
said he. : 

“1?” she said. “Thatis nothing. If my) papa 
and I are together, it is not any difference to me 
where we are. But if it is so wild and remote, 
that is what my papa will like.” 

* Remote !” 


yout 
i?” 


said he, with a laugh. “It is four 
teen miles away from anywhere. I like to hear 
those idiots talking who say the Highlands are 
overrun with tourists. Much they know about 
the Highlands! Well, now they’ve got the rail 
way to Oban, I suppose that’s pretty bad. But 
this place that I am telling you of—why, you 
would not see a strange face from one year’s end 
to the other.” 

“ Oh, that will exactly suit my papa—exactly,” 
she said, with a smile. “Is it very, very far away 
from everything and every one?” 


Continued on page 36.] 
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EXTRA-SIZED PATTERN-SHEET 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Our next Number will contain an Extra-SizED 
PATTERN-SHEET SuppLEMENT, with nearly Tuirty 
Fuuv-sizep Patrerns, Descriptions, and I.ius- 
TRATIONS of Lapies’ Batt and Evenine Tot- 
LerTes, SkatinG Suits, Street and House Dress- 
xs, Cuitpren’s Surrs and Party Dresses; La- 
dies’ Wrappings ; Fancy Costumes ; Embroidery 
Designs for Chair Backs, Albums, ete. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
\ HEN, some fifty years ago, gas began 
to be used for household illumina- 
tion, it was felt that a higher civilization 
was at hand. Ended forever seemed the 
nauseous and dirty despotism of oil, the 
dripping extravagance of candles; ended 
the daily labor of filling, trimming, clean- 
ing; ended the nightly search for the elu- 
sive snufters or extinguisher, In its shin- 
ing castle above our heads, silent, ready, 
obedient, invisible, dwelt the new slave of 
the lamp, leaping to service at a touch of 
the magic key. 

The opening of the aqueducts, affording 
abundant water to every bedroom and attic 
in the great cities, was thought to give oc- 
casion for public rejoicing. Without, bands 
played, crowds marched, orators waxed elo- 
quent upon the moral benefits of unlimited 
Croton, Cochituate, or Schuylkill. Within, 
thrifty housewives proceeded to the garret 
with their fragile and superseded bowls 
and pitchers (like the figures on a Greek 
vase bearing sacrificial vessels), rejoicing 
that another item of laborious care was cut 
out of the morning’s expenditure of time. 
What could be better than the cleanly mar- 
ble slab, the polished faucets, the instant 
flow of water, hot or cold, the ever-ready 
waste-pipe ? , 

Again, when a practical modern mind con- 
ceived the notion that the furnace, which 
had served the art-loving Greeks to cast 
their bronze statues, and the later genera- 
tions for mechanical and scientific uses, 
might be made a domestic convenience, so- 
ciety acknowledged that it had received 
what Mr. Swiveller would have pronounced 
a Boon. In process of time the “heating 
and ventilating stove” evolved the bulky 
benefactor, which, contentedly abiding in 
our cellars, converted those upper spaces 
once marked on the household charts “ val- 
uable tracts rendered uninhabitable by cold 
from November to May” into smiling regions 
of perpetual spring. 

So important to the ordinary mind has 
seemed the introduction into our houses of 
gas, water, and furnace heat, so much have 
they added to the convenience, comfort, and 
healthfulness of the average dwelling, that 
they have come to be designated specifically 
as “ modern improvements.” And now upon 
our pleasant satisfaction with our nine- 
teenth-century lot breaks in the united voice 
of the sanitary and the esthetic reformer, 
joined for once hand to hand, and crying out 
to us to repent of our registers, our gaseliers, 








our basins, for the kingdom of wash-bowls 
and candlesticks is at hand. 

“Oh, what learning is!” sighs Mistress 
Quickley. The lover of beanty declares that 
gas-light is hard, erude, hideous, vulgar. 
The disciple of Hygeia maintains that it 
gives off poison, heats the air to excess, and 
exhausts the oxygen. “Let us go back to 
lamps and candles, to health and refine- 
ment,” conclude they both. But is our case 
so bad? Let ns concede that gas is not be- 
coming; but carefully chosen shades modi- 
fy its hardness. And if to be common and 
cheap is to be vulgar, it must bear that im- 
putation in patience, like its betters. It 
does heat uncomfortably at times, but that 
is because no one is satisfied with an amount 
of light which was thought enough afore- 
time. One burner is equivalent in illumi- 
nating power to sixteen and sometimes to 
twenty candles. But who is content with 
one burner? Dr. FRANKLAND estimates that 
the carbonic acid generated from the best 
hydrocarbon gases is, as compared with 
sperm candles giving the same illumination, 
as 2.5 to 8.3, and of heat as 19 to 82. So that 
in the matter of healthfulness gas appears to 
have the best of the argument. And as the 
products of combustion may easily be car- 
ried off by the nearest flue, it certainly seems 
the part of wisdom to set the immense con- 
venience of gas above all its small defects, 
and declare that neither mistress nor maid 
in this busy time ought to be subjected to 
the old tyrauny of the lamp-filler, nor the 
family purse depleted by the pretty but un- 
tidy extravagance of candles. 

As for the set basins, one may turn a deaf 
ear to the plea that a beautiful wash-stand, 
with its apparatus of Japanese or English 
china, in graceful shapes and rich colors, is 
a more pleasing object than the useful mar- 
ble shelf and bowl. Economy, both of money 
and space, and convenience, that weightiest 
argument, favor the homely utility. But it 
can not be denied that our system of water 
supply and discharge is often most defect- 
ive and unwholesome. The non sequitur is, 
however, that it must be abandoned. No- 
thing so good in conception should be given 
up because it has defects in execution. Let 
every householder resolve that all other ex- 
penses shall be limited, if need be, to the 
barest necessity, but that the plumbing shall 
be made perfect, and we shall have the lux- 
ury of water in every room, with no evil con- 
sequences. There are experts whose judg- 
ment is final; there are plumbers competent 
to the task. 

As for our friend the furnace, he will do 
as he is done by. Fed with great draughts 
of fresh frosty air, the fresh air will pour up, 
no longer frosty. Allowed only the damp 
foulness of the cellar, a heated foulness only 
will our suffering lungs receive. But with 
proper cold-air connections and proper ven- 
tilation, there is no doubt that the even 
temperature of a furnace-heated house is 
far less injurious in this climate of extremes 
than the unequally distributed warmth of 
open grates. 

A blazing fire-place is the best of good 
company. Every woman who can afford it 
may well rejoice in its cheerful glow. Tint- 
ed candles and the soft flame of the beauti- 
ful modern lamps make an ugly room seem 
refined. A graceful wash-stand, with its 
shining furniture and dainty embroidered 
napery, is a pretty possession. But, in the 
name of common-sense, let us not sacrifice 
to these things simply because they are a 
toy of the time, nor be dragooned into join- 
ing the fashionable sneer when at heart we 
believe in our modern improvements. 





DUTIES OF DRESS. 

LE proemiooes there is exquisite satisfac- 

tion rendered by the wearing of ex- 
quisite toilettes, not only in the enjoyment 
of a thing of beauty itself and the content 
of possessing it, but through that acquaint- 
ance with human nature which is instinct- 
ive, and which makes one aware of the in- 
spection one is undergoing from the point 
of view of all rival toilettes—an inspection 
to meet which the exquisite toilette seems 
to offer a coat of mail under whose sheiter 
one can defy the sharpest criticism of the 
most ill-natured envy. 

Not that we can think other than poorly 
of the famous young woman who felt the 
comfort given by a well-fitting dress to be 
superior to that afforded by the consola- 
tions of religion; for of course that young 
person’s standard of everything but dress 
was not at all a high one, and her acquaiut- 
ance with the consolations of religion must 
have been much more imperfect than her 
acquaintance with ribbons and laces and 
any out-of-the-way shade of color, any sin- 
gular and fantastic weaving in silks and 
velvets and novel stuffs. She was not far 
remote from that lady of Dr. HOLMEs’s ac- 
quaintance who, as she declares, remembers 
“the time when I thought more about the 
shade of color in a ribbon, whether it match- 





ed my complexion or not, than I did about 
my spiritual interest in this world or the 
next.” 

But because we should not be given up 
altogether to the delights of dress, it does 
not follow that one does not owe one’s self 
and the rest of the world some duties in re- 
gard to it; not merely those duties of which 
few right-minded women permit themselves 
to be unconscious, the duties of cleanliness, 
of wholeness, and of seasonableness, but the 
other duty, of which not so much is thought, 
the duty of becomingness. For every one 
is under some obligation of adding to the 
beauty of the region round her, if not in 
the bloom of one’s cheek or the sparkle of 
one’s eye, then in the pleasing effect of the 
garb in which one shrouds one’s deformities 
and endeavors to counterpoise one’s defects. 
Because one is sallow, for example, it is no 
reason for wearing sallow tints, and mak- 
ing the whole world seem bilious; one 
should hide the sallowness as much as may 
be by balancing it with some tint that puts 
it out of sight. And because one is plain, 
that is no reason for going labelled and 
ticketed “Ugly,” but all the more reason for 
inventing, seeking, and putting on toilettes 
that are themselves so lovely that one shall 
forget whether the wearer is as lovely as 
they or not, or if compelled to remember, 
shall at any rate gather a certain compen- 
sation for the eye and thought in that ex- 
hibition of gentle taste which the toilette 
makes. 

A great deal of one’s character is to be 
told from this toilette, be the latter lovely 
or the reverse. For, let us say, if it be 
known that the condition of the wearer 1s 
but just beyond poverty, or the purse nar- 
rowly limited indeed, or if one is at that hap- 
py stage of life’s journey when youth itself 
is beauty, and beauty is its own best adorn- 
ment, and yet the dress is seen to be ex- 
ceedingly rich, or elaborated in the last fan- 
cy of fashion, then personal vanity and love 
of display are felt to be preponderating 
traits of character, and something not to be 
tabulated, but totally destructive of charm, 
is eliminated from that costume. Such a 
dress, under such circumstances, speaks of a 
taste that is far from choice, and that can 
render no compensation for any lack of 
pleasant looks in the wearer. And mean- 
while any dress that to the gaze of the 
stranger who knows nothing of the case 
and condition of the wearer is obviously 
unsuitable, as, for instance, a toilette which 
combines greenish hues about a sickly face, 
or frills and flounces about a dumpy wo- 
man who walks ill and sets them all bob- 
bing and jerking at every step, or one of 
cheap material loaded with showy trim- 
ming, or a tawdry mingling of hues, or 
gloves and boots discordant with the rest 
of the apparel, or anything else that pro- 
claims a want of the sense of fitness, is 
equally devoid of taste, and in so far as it 
is devoid defies the unwritten law that re- 
quires each and all to make themselves 
agreeable objects to the common eye. 

Certainly those who regard dress with 
the consideration that is its due, and with 
no more, have their reward for the expend- 
iture of money and development of taste ; 
for becoming dress carries an importance 
of its own in society that is perfectly ap- 
preciable. Any one may observe this who 
takes notice of the difference in treatment 
received by a pretty girl in a cheap or in- 
different dress, and one who is not pretty, 
but is in a dress of perfect fit and design. 
The usual dancer of attendance is apt to 
think the pretty face a brief accident, the 
gaudy or neglected dress an indication of 
permanence, and, on the contrary, the per- 
fect toilette an indication of fine feeling 
and nice breeding, and is, quite unawares, 
led to be conscious of the superior power 
to make a home in her who already does 
the best she can with the little kingdom 
that she has, 


“Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
On her smooth shoulders, and so suits her face.” 


But forgetting any view of what others 
may think of one’s dress, whether that is a 
narrow or a broad view, there is another 
side to be looked at, and that raises the 
question as to whether one would not be 
really in the wrong to do otherwise than 
make the most of one’s opportunities, and 
insist that one’s dress should draw as near- 
ly as possible to the standard of perfection 
within one’s means. For while in the uni- 
verse abroad beauty is so plainly commend- 
ed to one’s eyes, and is shown to be so om- 
nipresent that it can only be because it is 
valued by the creative hand, it is surely 
beneath nobody’s diguity to do the utmost 
possible in order to attain it in one’s self 
and one’s environments. That, indeed, is 
quite another thing from being wrapped 
up in contemplation of vanities, and is but 
a proper administration of the affairs in- 
trusted to one’s charge. And this regard 
for the toilette, taking its place in the gen- 
eral endeavor, when kept within bounds, 





has never been held by the sternest critic 
as anything but praiseworthy, an exhibi- 
tion of self-respect, and of that desire to 
please which conduces to every one’s good- 
humor. 





CAUDLES, NOURISHING DRINKS, 
AND PANADAS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
N cases of severe or prolonged sickness, when 
the disease taxes the system to such an 
extent that frequent and abundant nourishment 
is required to repair its ravages, the class of 
foods treated of in this article will be found use- 
ful. Although the diet should be nutritious, it 
must not be substantial; it must be easy of di- 
gestion, and capable of quickly imparting its nu- 
triment to the system, These requirements seem 
to be met by the semi-liquid foods above indi- 
cated ; and since they can be used either hot or 
cold, and can be made stimulating as well as 
nourishing by the addition of a little wine, they 
can be so chosen as to meet the various condi- 
tions of debility, exhaustion, or fever. In admin- 
istering these foods the fact should be remem- 
bered that unless there is some reason applying 
to the patient’s welfare for using them cold, they 
will best serve the general purposes of nutrition 
when warm. 

The basis of all caudles is. flour gruel, made 
either with water or milk, that made with milk 
being the most nutritious, while both are equal- 
ly digestible. Full directions for making gruel 
have already been given in this series of arti- 
cles, but lest they should have been forgotten, a 
brief résumé will be given in the following re- 
cipe. In cool weather a quantity of gruel may be 
made and kept in a cool place, and portions of it 
heated and used as required. When gruel en- 
ters largely into the diet, its acceptability to the 
patient will be augmented by varying the flavor- 
ing or spice used in its preparation. If, there- 
fore, a quantity is made plain, it can be sweeten- 
ed and variously flavored as it is heated for im- 
mediate use. 

Corp Wine Caupie(a nutritious, digestible, and 
slightly stimulating food, useful in all sickness 
where starch and wine are not objectionable),— 
Make a good gruel by mixing smoothly a table- 
spoonful of flour with half a pint of cold milk or 
water, and stirring it into a pint and a half of 
boiling milk or water; add a level tea-spoonful 
of salt, and let the gruel boil for five minutes, 
stirring it to prevent burning. 

To half a pint of cold gruel add one egg beat- 
en to a froth, one glass of good wine, and sugar 
and nutmeg to suit the palate of the patient. 

Hor Wine Caupie (preferable to cold caudle 
generally, and useful in the same physical condi- 
tion indicated in the preceding recipe).—Heat half 
a pint of gruel; beat the yolk of a raw egg to a 
cream with two table-spoonfuls of pulverized sug- 
ar; beat the white of the egg to a stiff froth; 
when the gruel is boiling hot, quickly beat a glass 
of good sherry or Madeira wine into the egg yolk 
and sugar, stir the hot gruel into it, and then add 
the beaten white of egg. Work very quickly, and 
serve the caudle hot. 

Cream Caup.e (an equally valuable food with 
the two preceding caudles, useful under sumilar 
physical conditions).—To one pint of gruel add 
one glass of good wine, one gill of sweet cream, 
one table-spoonful of noyau or any good cordial, 
and sugar to suit the patient’s taste. Use hot or 
cold, but preferably hot. 


NOURISHING DRINKS. 


In conditions of illness when an absolutely liq- 
uid food is better suited to the patient than that 
of semi-liquid character, milk, Irish or Iceland 
moss, and chocolate are valuable aliments; es- 
pecially is this the case with any preparation of 
chocolate, which abounds in nutriment. In using 
these beverages the facts should be borne in 
mind that excessively hot drinks lower the tem- 
perature of the body by inducing perspiration, 
while very cold ones are apt to check it so sud- 
denly as to cause more or less congestion, some- 
times of vital parts: moderately warm drinks are 
therefore to be preferred to either very hot or 
very cold ones. In feverish conditions, when 
there is a natural craving for cold drinks, the 
intense thirst can be safely assuaged by the fre- 
quent use of small bits of ice, which afford a 
sense of refreshment not to be obtained from 
large draughts of iced water, the immoderate use 
of which is never advisable, even in healthy con- 
ditions. 

Atmonp MILK (an exceedingly nutritious bever- 
age, useful in most conditions of illness).—Pour a 
quart of boiling water upon a quarter of a pound 
of shelled almonds, and when the skins soften 
rub them off the kernels with a clean towel; 
pound the almonds, thus blanched, in a mortar, 
putting in three or four at a time, and adding 
four or five drops of milk,as the almonds are 
being pounded, to prevent oiling—about a table- 
spoonful of milk will be required for the quarter 
of a pound of almonds; when the almonds are 
finely pounded mix them with a pint of milk, 
two table-spoonfuls of sugar, a level tea-spoonful 
of salt, and the yellow rind of a lemon, and place 
the milk over the fire to boil; meantime beat 
three eggs smoothly, and strain the almond milk 
into them, stirring the mixture as the milk is 
strained in; return it to the saucepan, and place 
it, in another pan of hot water, over the fire, stir- 
ring it constantly until it begins to thicken; then 
remove it at once from the fire, strain it, and use it. 

Baruey Mitk (a demulcent, refreshing, ana nu- 
tritious beverage, useful mn fevers and gastric in- 
flammation).—W ash four ounces of pearl-barley 
in cold water until the water is clear; put it over 
the fire in a double kettle with a quart of milk 
and a level tea-spoonful of salt, and boil it until 
the milk is reduced one-half; then strain off the 
milk, and sweeten it to suit the taste of the pa- 
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tient. The barley may be used as food by add- 
ing to it a glass of wine and a little sugar. 

Irish Moss Warer (a bland, nutritious drink, 
excellent in feverish conditions and in colds).— 
Wash half an ounce of moss in plenty of cold 
water, and soak it for ten minutes in a pint of 
cold water; then add two pints of cold water, a 
table-spoonful of sugar, and an inch of stick cin- 
namon to it, and boil it until it is about as thick 
as cream; strain it, add more sugar if it is de- 
sired, and use it while warm, The yellow rind of 
a lemon may replace the cinnamon as flavoring. 

Icetanp Moss Cnoco.ate (a 
drink, suitable for use when abundant nourishment 
is required ).— Wash one ounce of moss thorough- 
ly in cold water; then put it over the fire to boil 
in one pint of water. 
late fine, mix it with half a cupful of cold milk, 
stir it into a pint of boiling milk, and boil it for 
five minutes; then add it to the boiling moss, 
strain them together, sweeten them to suit the 
taste of the patient, and use the beverage warm. 


very nutritious 


Grate one ounce of choco- 


PANADAS, 


The panadas or bread jellies are good adjuncts 
to the caudles and nourishing drinks when the 
system is not in a condition to receive solid foods, 
and yet requires other than liquid nutriment. 
They are bland and digestible foods, suitable in 
nearly all stages of illness, and nutritious and 
stimulating in accordance with the admixture of 
other ingredients with the bread used in making 
them. 

Breap Panapa (a mild, nutritious, digestible 
food ).—Boil one heaping table-spoonful of bread- 
crumbs in one pint of water until it is reduced to 
half a pint; add one table-spoonful of sugar and 
a very little grated nutmeg, and serve the panada, 

QuickLy Mapk Panapa (a 
slightly stimulating).—Put over the fire half a 
pint of water, a table-spoonful of sugar, and a 
very little grated nutmeg. 
boils stir in one table-spoonful of finely grated 
bread-crumbs, and boil the panada fast for five 
minutes; then add to it a glass of wine, and use 
it hot. 

Ciper Panapva (a nutritious, stimulating food) 
—Toast two slices of bread, sprinkle a heaping 
table-spoonful of sugar over them, and saturate 
them with sweet cider slightly heated. Use the 
panada either hot or cold. 

Eao Panapa (more nutritioys than bread pa 
nada).—To a plain bread panada, made as direct- 
ed above, add one table-spoonful of butter, a salt 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of a salt-spoonful of 
pepper, and make the panada quite hot; then 
beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, stir 
them into the panada, and serve it hot. 

CuickEN Panapba (a very nutritious and simple 
food, suitable in ge neral illness and conditions of 
great debility).—Pluck a tender chicken, singe it, 
wipe it all over with a wet towel, draw it without 
breaking the intestines, put it over the fire in 
boiling water enough to cover it, with a table- 
spoonful of salt and a pod of red pepper, and 
boil it slowly until it is tender. Then free it 
from skin and bone, rub the meat through a sieve 
with a potato-masher, mix it to a creamy consist- 
ency with some of the broth in which it was boil- 
ed, season it palatably with salt and nutmeg, heat 
it, and use it hot. 


nutritious food, 


As soon as the water 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SLEIGHING 


\ LEIGHING has been unusually fine since the 
\O holidays, and many fanciful sleighs are in 
the gay Carnival procession that is seen on the 
Avenue, the Park, and the road beyond. The 
Russian sleds, built low with broad runners, at- 
tract much attention, and vie with the dashing lit- 
tle cutters; there are hansom sleighs, with the 
driver perched high behind, large shell-shaped 
sleighs for parties of six or lit, box-shaped 
sleighs like carts, and covered sleighs like victo- 
rias, or coaches on runners, with several four-in- 
hands. Huge tassels made of feathers and jin 
gling bells are the trappings for the horses, and 
add to the merry scene; pink and white plumes 
are most used, but the red tassels are brighter and 
more gay, and there are green and yellow tassels 
also, Inside the sleigh are warm robes of fur 
that almost conceal its occupants, and a tiger or 
bear skin rug, with the animal’s head attached, is 
thrown over the back of the great sleighs, not 
merely for warmth, but for decoration also. Seal- 
skin and beaver robes are the first choice for us- 
ing inside the sleigh, and there are dark Russian 
hare and mink 
chilla robes. The occupants of the sleigh are 
also clothed in fur. Ladies wear Russian hoods 
of seal-skin, Astrakban, otter, or chinchilla, with 
deep capes extending over the shoulders. Seal- 
skin hoods bordered*with leopard-skin are hand- 
some for young ladies, while others prefer a Per- 
sian lamb border, or else swan’s-down is on the 
edges. Turbans of seal-skin worn by ladies are 
low in the English shape, while gentlemen wear 
them very high. Large round hats of seal or of 
otter skins have nodding plumes of terra-cotta 
or strawberry red feathers. The cloak of seal- 
skin covers the wearer from head to foot, or else 
a warm fur-lined cloak is worn. Black Spanish 
lace scarfs are tied over the hat or turban, down 
over the ears, and fastened under the chin, and 
sometimes serve as a veil. Crocheted zephyr 
wool clouds in gay colors or white are also worn 
over the bonnet or hat. Gentlemen when sleigh- 
ing wear top-coats of dark seal-skin, or an Ulster 
of golden brown seal, or else a cloth great-coat 
with collar, cuffs, facing, and perhaps an entire 
lining-of otter, mink, or Persian lamb-skin, The 
turban should match the coat, and those of seal- 
skin are in the high-crowned Canadian and Hun- 
garian shapes, but there is a new fancy for lower 
English turbans with a border of Russian sable 
fur. 


Skating suits are the cloth and flannel suits 
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of one or of two colors already described, and are 
trimmed with braiding or fur, and sometimes 
with both. A green jacket with a terra-cotta vest, 
green cloth apron over-skirt and terra-cotta kilt 
skirt below, make up a gay costume for skating. 
The short jacket with a draped over-skirt is pre- 
ferred by skaters, but there are also many long 
pelisses, some of the close Jersey shapes, and 
others with pleated fullness behind, Hoods with 
satin lining in gay stripes of red, or black and 
white, or else plaid plush inside, are seen on skat- 
ing coats. The turban may be of cloth, or pu‘f- 
ed velvet, or of fur. Seal-skin and Astrakhan 
turbans are most used. 


EMBROIDERIES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, ETC. 


In the midst of winter, preparations for spring 
and summer are made, and the household seam- 
stress is busily employed making under-clothing, 
skirts, cbildren’s white frocks, aprons, and the 
wash dresses worn by old and young alike in 
midsummer. For trimming white and colored 
muslins the St. Gall and Hamburg embroideries 
come in most varied designs this season. First, 
there are the irish point designs with leaf and 
flower patterns, with outlines done in button- 
hole stitches, and thespaces between cut out to give 
very open effects; secondly, the Hamburg - work 
in open star and compass patterns ; and newer than 
these the close durable tamboured work in ball, 
wheel, and moon patterns, or sprays of flowers, 
and dots of many sizes that are sometimes all 
thick work, while others have lace figures in the 
midst of the heavy spots. These come in French 
Jawns, nainsook, cambric, and sheer Swiss muslin, 
and may be had in wide or narrow edgings with 
insertions to match. These insertions are placed 
in three lengthwise rows down the front of chil- 
dren’s piqué dresses, and are let into the fabric, 
not merely laid upon it; in full round skirts 
there are two rows with an inch-wide space be- 
tween set above a hem. The edging finishes the 

neck and short sleeves that are worn 
a high guimpe that may be of plain nain- 
sook, or else of embroidery as far as it is seen 
These quaint little frocks have 
the middle of the front made of a gored piece 
with waist and skirt cut together, while the sides 
and back have a round waist to which the round 
skirt is attached at the waist line. Similar de- 
signs are made up in nainsook, and thinner inser- 
tion is used, but for these thinner dresses the pre- 
ference is for a guimpe cut out of embroidered 
muslin in yoke shape, and permanently attached 
to the full slip of muslin, which may hang loose 
to the hem, or may be shirred all around half- 
way between the waist line and the knees. The 
open Hamburg-work is used for trimming color- 
ed dresses of Scotch gingham, French Chambéry, 
and the linen ginghams that are made for girls 
from two to six years of age. The palest shades 
of blue and pink are used in solid colors and in 
pin-head checks for very small girls’ Chambéry 
dresses, while larger girls who are not always at- 
tended by a nurse wear the darker blue, straw- 
berry red, Turkey red, and clear brown Chambéry 
or gingham. Two narrow gathered ruffles of the 
muslin, headed by an inch-wide bias band of the 
material, or a row of insertion, trim the foot of 
such dresses ; if they are to be more showy, these 
ruffles are of white embroidery. 
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above the dress. 


CHILDREN’S APRONS. 


Cross-barred muslin, striped dimity, and nain- 
sook with twilled stripes are used for the white 
aprons that are now made long enough to almost 
entirely conceal the colored dresses worn by small 
The low-necked full French shape is the 
favorite for these aprons, because of its simple 
pattern, with straight fullness, to which a band 
of edging is attached at the top, and armholes 
are cut and merely trimmed around, or else little 
These brighten up 
the dark flannel and cashmere dresses that little 
girls wear all winter. There are also more slen- 
derly shaped aprons sloped on each side under 
the arms, and cut with half-high square neck, 
and merely shoulder-straps instead of sleeves. 
For those who prefer high aprons there are fitted 
yokes to which the fullness is gathered as in the 
yoke dresses, and these are often made without 
The most useful of all aprons, however, 
gh about the throat, and with long 
sleeves; these have three box pleats laid down 
the front, while the back is cut off at the waist 
line to make a plain round waist, and the skirt 
is pleated or gathered to this waist; the cross 
seain is hidden by strings of the muslin sewed in 
the under-arm seams, and tied behind in a large 
bow. A narrow edging trims the neck and coat 
sleeves, and is across the ends of the strings. 


girls, 


cap-like sleeves are added. 
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EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Robe dresses with embroidered flounces are 
largely imported for the next summer toilettes 
for the house and for general wear out of town. 
They are shown in both white and colored ma- 
terials, such as nainsodk, Swiss muslin, and lawn 
for white dresses, while for morning wear are 
the durable Chambérys in all the stylish colors 
wrought with white, and for more dressy afternoon 
robes there are sheer crape-like muslins wrought 
with self-colors, or else in the colors of the flow- 
ers and leaves of the pattern. These crape-mus- 
lin dresses come in pale blue, cream white, and 
shrimp pink, with the embroidery done along the 
edges in abundant quantities to trim the skirts 
with two or three gathered ruffles, and to edge 
the over-dress; these are sold for $15 the pattern, 
and they are used at present for simple evening 
toilettes, and are very effective as transparents 
over velvet or satin skirts. 

Flounces of embroidery are the stylish trim- 
mings for the white muslin dresses that young 
ladies find useful at all seasons of the year. 
These flounces are four and a half yards in 
length, and may be had in narrow widths that 








require from three to six for the dress skirt, but 
the newest robes have wide flounces from half a 
yard to a yard in width; for the latter the de- 
sign is graduated toward the top, and serves for 
almost the éntire skirt. Polka spots and balls 
that are partly raised, or partly of thick and of 
thin work, are on the prettiest of these dresses, 
and there are breadths suitable for making the 
waist and sleeves of the embroidery also. Some- 
times only a single front breadth of the em- 
broidery will be used, with bouffant side and back 
drapery of plain muslin with scalloped edges; 
there are also panel-shaped pieces of embroidery 
for the sides, to be separated in front by narrow 
horizontal ruffles of embroidery; a third design 
has a basque and demi-train wrought all over, 
while the plain muslin skirt front is trimmed 
across with embroidered ruffles, each of which is 
headed by a muslin puff through which colored 
ribbon is drawn, and tied at each end in long- 
looped bows that form a series of loops down 
each side of the skirt. 

The thick embroidered muslins with sprigs or 
moons are preferred for dresses that are to be 
worn over white muslin petticoats, but the open 
Irish point patterns are used when slips of color- 
ed satin Surah are worn beneath. There are deep 
flounces of these lace-like embroideries that cost 
from $9 to $37, while it is possible to buy very 
pretty robes for $12 or $14 that require only a 
few yards of plain nainsook to complete them. 
Ecru and cream-tinted embroideries come in all 
the designs described for white robes. The de- 
signs of Spanish lace and of guipure are also well 
copied in embroideries, and there are inserted 
bits of Breton lace in many of the closely wrought 
designs, giving a pretty relief to the heavily 
shaded work. White embroidery on violet, blue, 
pink, pale brown, dark brown, strawberry, and 
black grounds of the Chambéry ginghams in 
trimming widths costs 75 cents and upward by 
the yard, whi'e the fabric for the dress is sold 
for 40 cents. These durable cottons wash well, 
and in order to be kept fresh should be so sim 
ply made that any country laundress can do them 
up. A partly fitted basque without lining should 
have a vest outlined by the embroidery in one or 
two ruffles, and should have a turned-over collar, 
square cuffs, and belt of this trimming. The 
simplest apron over-skirt should be edged with 
the embroidery, and caught up in folds of dra- 
pery held by tapes underneath, or by buttons and 
loops of braid. The skirt may have only one or 
many flounces of the embroidery, as the purse or 
the taste of the wearer suggests. Of course this 
skirt should be short enough to clear the ground, 
and should be quite narrow, as it is to have full 
flounces for trimming. Blouse-waists will also 
be worn with the wash dresses of next season. 
These may be plain on the shoulders, with their 
only fullness that which is gathered into the 
belt, while for very slender forms the shoulders 
may be shirred slightly, and the fronts lapped in 
surplice fashion, leaving the neck slightly open 
and pointed. 





VARIETIES. 

The Connaught Jersey is in preparation for 
spring costumes. This is made of ribbed wool 
cloth or net of light quality in dark stylish colors, 
and is trimmed across the front with wide black 
braid in hussar stripes. 

Entire suits of Jersey cloth, with shirt waist 
and short trousers, are made for small boys for 
their early spring suits. : 

Veils of gauze and of tulle in most fanciful 
colors have suddenly come into vogue. Among 
these are pink gauzes with écru dots, blue tulle 
with flat woven spots, large dots of chenille or 
red tulle, and brown gauze with gold beads; the 
beaded dots are especially stylish. The smallest 
strip, like a mask on the upper part of the face, 
is all that is needed. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. Guntner’'s Sons; Lorp & Taytor ; ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLe, & Co.; STERN Brorners; and AITKEN, 
Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

GENERAL BEAUREGARD has the bearing and 
accomplishments of a courtier of Louis XIV. 
days, is a handsome old mian, with white mus- 
tache, ruddy countenance, and gray hair. He 
has been twice married. 

—Dr. Racue. Boney, dean of the Women’s 
Medical College, and Mrs. MUMFORD, are mem 
bers of one of the district school 
Philadelphia. 

—The first degree ever conferred upon a lady 
by the Philadelphia Dental College has been 
received by Miss Jessig F. Detcuon, of Phil- 
adelphia, sister of the actress, Miss ADELAIDE 
DETCHON. 

—Among the competitors who have furnished 
models for the GARFIELD statue to be erected 
at Columbus, Ohio, are Preston Powers, WIL- 
SON MACDONALD, CHARLES Niguaus, Ross Ap 
AMS, Mrs. VINNIE Ream Hoxie, and L. T. Rests- 
so. CHARLES Nigwaus is the successful com- 
petitor. 

—Dr. CHaries W. NewE.t, of Boston, author 
of Kalani of Oahu, which had a large sale at the 
Sandwich Islands, has been made Knight Com- 
panion of the Royal Order of Kapiolani, and has 
received the jewel of the order from King Kata- 
KAUA, One of the first honors of the kind ever 
received by an American. 

—The sculptor CLarK MILLs, who died in 
Washington lately, began life as a plasterer in 
Charleston, South Carolina, A bust of Joun C 
CaLuHown, for which he received a gold medal 
from the City Council of Charleston, was his first 
important work. Two of his sons are sculptors. 

—Muscular Christianity is well represented by 
the rector of St. George’s Chureh, New York 
city, Rev. W. 8. Ratnsrorp, who is six feet four 
in his stockings, was in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity eight, and pulled in the winning boat in a 
college race. 

—The home of the Governor-elect of Califor- 
nia, General StoNeMAN, at Los Robles—which 
takes its name from a grove of live-oaks near, 
los robles meaning ‘‘ the oaks’’ in Spanish—stands 
on elevated ground, with the vista of the San Ga- 
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briel Valley visible from the veranda, the sea in 
the distance, the lofty peaks guarding the San 
Gorgonio Pass aguinst the eastern sky, and the 
Temescal and Santa Aina ranges to the south. 
The estate, of five hundred acres, is devoted to 
the culture of orchard fruits and vines, and is be- 
lieved to have yielded an income of twenty thou- 
sand dollars last year. 

—It is rumored that Miss ALice Buiatne will 
enter the Roman Catholic Church soon, as Col- 
onel COPPINGER, Whom she is about to marry, 
is a communicant of that Church. He is the 
son of an Irish nobleman, is twenty-five years 
the senior of Miss BLAINg, tall, and tine-looking. 

—At a breakfast given the other day to Mr. 
FREDERICK Dovue6Lass and his friends in the 
eause of abolition by Mrs. A. M. Mosuer, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a poem was read by 
Mrs. ANAGNOS, daughter of Mrs. Jutia WarbD 
Howe, and addresses were by Mr. T. W. 
Hig@inson, Mr. SANBORN, Mr. BurFrum (who 
travelled in England with Mr. Dovua@iass) Dr. 
Hepee, Mrs. Howe, and others. 

—Atu recent tire in Cambridge, Ma 
in the car shops, an et 
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in raising a ladder, ce to 2 mun near by, 
‘*Here, you, give us a lift!’ The person thus 
addressed responded cord , and when the en- 





gineer had time to look : issistant was 
found to be President Evior of Harvard College. 

—The Chilian Minister's wife, Madume Gopoy, 
is of New Jersey parentage, although born in 
Peru, while the wife of the Mexican Minister at 
Washington, Sefiora LuLu ALLEN DE ROMERO, 
was Miss ALLEN, of Philadelphia. 

—In England the larg: n of HARPER’S 
CHRISTMAS was exhausted on the day of publi- 
cation, 

—JAMES RusseLL LOWELL to unveil the 
bust of FreLDIn@, which is to be erected on his 
bpative heath 

—The most elegant bouse belonging to the 
justices in Washington is it of Justice Mat- 
THEWS, on N Street and C ict 
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t Yellowstone Valley; he is now going to a 
graded school with one hundred and thirty other 
children, although his father moved into that 
country, When the valley had been populated only 
one r by frontiersmen, in 1877 





—Secretary FOLGER claims descent from one 
of the first settlers of Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
Peter Fouger, one of whose daughters was 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S mother 








Che American Consul-Geuneral for Persia, Mr. 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN, was born Argos, Greece, 
ind lived for twelve years in Turkey, where his 
father was an American missio y. 

—The remission of tifteen r cent. on the 
half-yearly rents on his M nore estates was 
Lord Rosesery’s Christmas gift to his tenants 
Every cottager in the villages on his estates also 
received six hundred-weight of coal and a joint 
of beef. : 4 

—Miss Burkg, sister of Mr. Tuomas Burke, 
who was murdered in Dublin, has recovered her 


mental and physical health, but 
Dublin again. 

—The poems on the ninety-nine 
names of Allah, ** Pearls of the Fa ‘ 
gun by EDWIN ARNOLD last May only, and illus- 
trated with Arab texts in blue and crimson cli 
acters with his own hand durivg his summer 
vacation at Loch Katrin« 

—Mr.C. E. Mattuews, late of the Alpine Club, 
says that there is scarcely one of the forty-nine 
accidents among Alpine climbers since J ily, 
1856, which proper care and caution might not 
luve prevented, 

~ aughter of the Duke of Argyll is going 
Mr. BaILLie HAMILTON, the inventor 
of a musical instrument—something between a 
harmonium and an yun—who calls himself a 
‘*mechanical musician.’?’ Several of the Duke’s 
sons have gone into business 

—QOne of the few ladies who ever made the as- 
cent of Mont Blane, the late Miss Meta Bre- 
VOORT, was the aunt of Rev. W. A. CooLipeg, 
editor of the Alpine Journal. 

—It is reported that the practice of Dr. ANNA 
Van DaeENMING, a lady dentist in Vienna, is 
worth twelve thousand dollars a year 

—Cor6r’s idea of a portrait, Mr. Hunt used 
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to say, was the reproduction of the impression 

which an artist would receive of a person who 

should walk slowly by him several times 
—DumMas fils, OPFENBACH, MEILUAC, and ZOLA 


have filled the chair and presided at the lively 
dinners given every month in Paris by the soci- 
ety of dramatic authors whose works have been 
hissed. 

—While on her way to San Francisco, Nizs- 
SON sang freely wherever people assembled. At 
Reno, Sacramento, and Rocklin she sang to the 
passengers, and the employés of the road gath- 
ered to hear her. Prime donne are not usually 
so generous; but she realized that the people of 
the interior could hear her in no other way. 

For the establishment of a home for men of 
letters and retired librarians and printers over 
sixty years old a large plot of land and rentals 
in Paris, amounting to thirty-four thousand dol- 
lars, have been bequeathed by the late WILLIAM 
GALIGNANI. 

—A one-hundred-thousand-dollar “ cottage’ 
on a two-lundred-thousand-dollar lot in New. 
ort, Rhode Island, is being built by Miss C. L. 
Wo re, of New York. Lovein a cottage of this 
description must be about the right sort of thing. 

Mrs. Yun@ WING, who is agreeably remem- 
bered in Washington circles as the wife of the 
acting Chinese Minister, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, was a Miss KeLLoge, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

—When the husband of Mrs. Lyp1a Maria 
CHILD once said to her, “I wish for your suke, 
dear, I was rich as Croesus, answered,** You 
are Cre@sus—you are King of Lydia.” 

—A Chicago lady once sent Mr. LONGFELLOW 
two hundred of her visiting iwsking him to 
put his autograph upon them, as she was to give 
a reception to her friends, and desired to present 
them with some memento of the event 

—The Baroness NATHANIEL DE RoTuscHILp 
has made the splendid Abbey of Cernay into 
a modern chateau; the Dowager De 

ROTHSCHILD has given the chateau of Boulogne 

a magnificence equal to that of her villa at 
Cannes; at the time of his death the Baron 
JamMes EpWaRD was erecting the mansion of 
Chantilly in the shadow of the home of the 
Convés, which his widow has finished; the Bar- 
on ALPHONSE has a royal chateau at Ferriéres ; 
and the Baroness ADOLPHE holds her autumn 
court in the little villa of Prégny, on the Lake of 
Geneva. They are all well-to-do people, 
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CONVENTIONAL PERSIAN 


Conventional Persian Border. 

Tas border is worked in almost every shade of delicate coloring, 
and is very Persian in its effect. The best guides to the colors 
would be found in old illuminations or books on the subject. 
Each repeat of the scroll is, however, the same in coloring, so 
that the effect is harmonious. 


Peony Table Cover. 
Tus pretty table cover is worked on snuff-colored serge. The 
flowers are in pink and white crewels, the leaves in brownish- 
greens. The border matches the leaves. 


Chair-back Covers.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tnese are the pink carnation and blue corn-flower, worked in 
silk or crewels on fine white linen. They are also often worked 
on brown or green cloth for the seats and backs of 
occasional chairs or for sofa cushions. The coloring 
is often conventionalized, when used for chair seats, 
to suit the foundation color and the room, and the 
effect is always good. The illustration on page 84 
gives a working pattern of the blue corn-flower de- 
sign, Fig. 2. The flowers are usually worked solid, 
and the leaves in outline only; but the leaves can 
be solid if preferred. In that case the stems must 
be more heavily worked than is. indicated in this de 
sign. The blue of the flowers is often a rather pale 
shade, and the leaves olive gray on a green-gray 
ground. “Cold gravy” is about the color for the 
leaves. 





HUMAN PROPORTION. 

HE Greek canons of human proportion may be 

taken as established into law, the innate taste 
of the Greeks, their opportunities of studying, and 
their loving study of the subject combining to invest 
their conclusions with an authority which has nevei 
since been questioned. They divided a perfectls 
beautiful human figure into ten or eight parts—ten 
if the face were taken as a divider, eight if the head 
—the face into three parts, viz., from the root of the 
hair to the spring of the nose, one; the nose, one ; 
and one from the nose to the bottom of the chin; 
from the root of the hair to the top of the head 
gave the fourth part, and constituted what is tech 
nieally called a head. To the heroic human figure 
were given eight heads or ten faces, varying wondet 
fully little in the lengths; in like manner by heads 
or parts of heads were measured the length and 
breadth of the upper and lower extremities, and 
also of the trunk. 

Whether or not these measurements were com 
monly found among the beautiful inhabitants of 
Asia Minor we do not know; but they are not the 
average proportions of modern dwellers in the cities 
of Europe, the head, and especially the face, being 
usually disproportionately large. It is not uncommon to find the 
relative proportions of the limbs fairly corresponding with the 
Creek measurements, with perhaps rather a tendency to shortness 
of the lower extremities ; but the small head is so far unusual that 
it is always remarkable and justly considered a great beauty. 

Here attention may be called to the fact that bigness and tall- 
ness are not the same things, though commonly confounted with 
each other. A person may be of tall proportions on a small seale, 
and of short proportions on a large one. A model of Apollo may 
be two feet high, preserving the heroic or divine proportions, tall 
as a.god, while a model of a dwarf may be ten feet high, having 
still the stumpy proportions of a dwarf. Now, according to this, 
fashions that create or increase a disproportionate size of head 
can not be in good taste; and the habit of piling up enormous 
masses of hair, mostly or always false, needs no comment. Hair 
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BORDER.—From tue Sovtu Kenstxeton Roryar Scnoor or Ant Neepie-Work, 


is beautiful, and Greek poetry is full of allusions to it and its val- | on one side, such disturbance of the balance being unnatural, the 


ue as a splendid possession; but it never will be found that the 
size of the head of a Greek statue is much enlarged by it; it is 
closely confined to the shape of the head, so as net materially to 
increase the size of it. The relative proportion was felt to be im- 
portant before all; in the coins hair is more voluminous, but, the 
head being cut off at the throat, the principle of proportion does 
not come into play. The Greeks, with their fine taste, reduced art 


instinets to a science; they never violated by top-heaviness in their | 


sculpture the sense of security which the upright tower of the 
human form should suggest ; and to overweight the upright human 
figure with an immense quantity of hair massed into a solid lump 
is to distort that fitness without which there is no harmony or beauty. 
It will be in better taste, if a large hat or bonnet be worn, to make 
it of light materials, while one of denser materials should be small. 
In a picture any amount of hair may be made to fall or fly about 
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with charming effect, because its lightness may be delightfully sug- 
gested ; but, excepting in the case of children, the effect of hair 
flying about is not good, for the suggestion of untidiness and want 
of cleanliness, with general unfitness, would counteract pleasure in 
picturesque effect. So that, as a rule, it may be said that it is in 
better taste to braid the hair closely to the head, not, of course, so 
tightly as to destroy the especial quality and beauty of hair; for, 
notwithstanding the advantage of form and proportion, to plaster 
the hair down upon the head till it resembles a metal cap can not 
be in good taste. And here it may be observed that it can not be 
good sense and good taste to make by art any natural object look 
like something quite different. Also a great mistake is made when 
it is supposed that a small stature can be made to look taller by 
piling up a quantity of hair, real or false, the only result being to 
put the face in the wrong place. A dwarf a foot high would still 
appear to be but a foot high, though a 

structure ten feet high were placed upon 

















his head. The apparent length of an indi- 
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two sides of all organic structures always corresponding even in 
what is purely ornamental ; and it is a safe rule to make, that what 
is unnatural is not in good taste; it may be laid down as a rule in 
dressing the hair, and in all other dressing, that all that is false is 
in bad taste, and a lady should be as unwilling to wear false hair 
as she would be to wear false jewels. There are exceptions to this 
rule, of course, in which good taste would dictate its infringement 
rather than its observance. 

It may be again insisted on that a true understanding and ob- 
servance of Nature’s laws and intentions will alone keep in check 
wayward extravagance in taste. The remarks made about the a1 
rangement of hair must be taken with this reservation, that when 
it is a special beauty, the chief or only beauty, it may be allowed 
by good taste to have an otherwise undue importance. It is so 
beautiful a thing that a short person rich in possession of it in its 
loveliness need not sacrifice the display of it in order 
to appear taller, even though proportion is one of the 
greatest of beauties and top-heaviness one of the 
greatest of disturbances. In whatever manner the 
hair may be dressed, it is desirable always to pre- 
serve the shape of the skull somewhere, if only a 
portion at the top of the head. 

Among the distinctions of form which distinguish 
man from the inferior creatures, none separate him 
more emphatically and nobly than the manner in 
which the neck rises like a stem or column from the 
square shoulders, equally removed from the forn 
and character of bird and quadruped. It can not be 
good taste to destroy by perverse arrangement of 
costume so beautiful and grand a distinction. The 
collar of a man’s coat which obliterates in appear 
ance the spring of the throat from the shoulders is 
therefore in bad taste. Perhaps any reform in mas 
culine costume is not a thing to be at all hoped for 
but women should certainly abstain from following 
so ugly an example. 

Itisa pity, as the habit has been to leave uncoy 
ered this beautiful stem on which the head is poised 
to invent or fall into a fashion of covering it, espe 
cially as there is reason to believe that health is rather 
a gainer than otherwise by leaving it free. All dress 
of whatever form, should be so cut as to leave the 
arm at the shoulder as free as possible; not only 
good taste demands this, but ease and comfort also; 
but in no case can ease and comfort be sacrificed 
without infringement on good taste. 

From the moment the wearing of splendid materi- 
als ceased to be habitual—and for this there were 
many reasons, one probably being growing love of 
cleanliness, for the magnificence which descended 
from one generation to another was apt to become a 
little bit musty—fashion began to lose as a govern 
ing principle regard for impressiveness, what might 
be called its self-esteem. Medieval costumes were 
often grotesque enough, but they were seldom with 
out some strange sort of dignity ; for the so to speak 
solemnity of the materials resented frivolity of cut; but in the 
slight, comparatively inexpensive materials, lightly replaced or 
easily washed, the also comparatively flimsy trimmings govern the 
general impression to be produced ; and if there is no understand- 
ing of or respect for the essence of the human form, there is no- 
thing to prevent any amount of ignoble strangeness, 

Quality of material should govern form. The severe cut, which 
would have an admirable effect in brocade, rich in texture, color, 
and weight, would not have an equally good effect in muslin. So 
the closely fitting cuirass, splendid in maroon velvet or other noble 
textures and colors, would not look so well in simple, colorless 
materials; and, if for no other reason, the stiff corset destroving 
the pliancy so beautiful in the natural form, this fashion of garment 
is apt to produce the effect of an artist’s stuffed lay figure, over 
which good taste will at least hesitate. The persistent tendency 





vidual is up to the eyes; indeed, the height 
of the shoulders determines the impression 
more than anything else ; this may be proved 
by putting a pad on the shoulders under the 
coat. A man 5 feet 8 inches, with a pada 
couple of inches thick, will look like one 5 
feet 10 inches; for if a man 5 feet 10 
inches bends his neck ever so much, he 
does not look shorter. It can not be wise 
or in good taste to try by artificial means to 
give the appearance of height and length of 
line that nature has denied, the result being 
only to disturb the proportion; indeed, the 
piquancy, vivacity, and delicacy that so often 
accompany smallness of stature are often 
far more attractive and more than a match 
for superior length of line. Good taste is 
shown by making the best of Nature’s inten- 
tions, not by trying to subvert her intentions. 
In what particular manner hair should be 
arranged ought to be governed by personal 
peculiarities ; it can not be in equally good 
taste for persons differing wholly in appear- 
ance to dress their hair exactly in the same 
manner. The hair parted evenly and equally 
over the forehead, as it is the most natural, 
is no doubt the best ; fringes are often very 
pretty, especially in youth, though they cov- 
er from sight what is perhaps one of the 
greatest beauties—namely, the spring and 
growth of the hair from the forehead and 
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temples—but variety and fancy in all such 
matters should have plenty of liberty. What, 
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however, is objectionable is parting the hair 
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preemies 
to suggest that the most beautiful half of hu- 
manity is furnished with tails can hardly be in 
good taste, yet amid the constant changes of fash- 
ton this strange peculiarity is almost as constant- 
ly preserved. Crinoline is not only extravagant 
in form, but selfish in disregard of the conven- 
jence and comfort of others; and selfishness can 
not be in good taste. A jong waist means a short 
skirt; length of line in skirt will always be more 
graceful than brevity. This is piquant and ef- 
fective on occasions, but not beautiful. A long 
waist also means in appearance short legs, a dis- 
proportion good taste will not desire to suggest 
The divided skirt seems scarcely to be a necessity, 
or to recommend itself on the score of beauty. Ex- 
treme tightness is at all times a very hazardous 
experiment. Even eautiful arms, when very 
tightly inclosed, look not a little like sausages : 
but, within limits that should not be difficult to 
define, tightness and looseness may fluctuate with 
agreeable variety ; but it is always to be remem- 
bered that folds, with their infinite changeable- 
ness of shape, and light, and shadow, are more 
beautiful than anything, excepting that perfec- 
tion of form which is very rarely found, and of 
which neither our climate, our habits, nor modern 
sense of modesty would permit the exhibition. 





A QUESTION. 
Dip you know I came to meet you in the night, 
Came lone and wearily, 
Where the tall trees in the cold uncertain light 
Beckoned me eerily? 
Did you know I stood there, love, 
Where the stars gleamed thick above, 
And all around and all below 
Lay the moonlight, white as snow; 
And a silence deadly still 
Seemed the very air to fill, 
Only through the mystic hush of this, our tryst- 
ing hour, 
The love that binds us two, in its plenitude of 
power, 
Watched with me cheerily ? 


Did you, far away, through all those leagues of 
space, 
Hear me calling? 
So very still and noiseless was the place, 
The sere leaves failing, 
Falling from the branches bare, 
Falling through the frost-locked air, 
Falling to their mouldering bed, 
Dead things nestling to the dead, 
Almost seemed to start to sound 
The hushed world that slept around ; 
All was dumb on earth, and sky, and field, and 
fell, 
Yet my spirit called upon you through the spell 
Us both enthralling. 


Did you hear me, did you answer me, mine own ? 
To outward seeming, 

This spirit bond we wove for us alone, 
This union teeming 

With the vivid fire of youth, 

With the steadfast soul of truth, 

With the power to endure 

While life is love and faith is sure, 

Is a thing as vague and wild 

As the fancies of a child. 

Yet, my darling, in the midnight standing lonely, 

In the power love has lent and lends us only, 
I trust our dreaming. 





YOLANDE. 
‘Continued from front page.) 

“Isn't it?” he said, grimly. ‘“ Why, it’s up 
near the sky, to begin with. I should say the 
average would be near three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. And as for remoteness— 
well, perhaps Kingussie is not more than twelve 
miles off as the crow flies; but then you’ve got 
the Monalea mountains between it and you; and 
the Monalea mountains are not exactly the sort 
of place that a couple of old ladies would like to 
climb in search of wild flowers. You see that is 
the serious part of it for you, Miss Winterbourne. 
Fancy the change between the temperature of 
the Nile and that high moorland—” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” she said. “So long as 
I am out-of-doors the heat or the cold is to me 
nothing—nothing at all.” 

“The other change,” he continued, “I have no 
doubt would be striking enough—from the busy 
population of Egypt to the solitude of Allt-nam- 
Ba—” 


“What is it? Allt—” 

“ Allt-nam-Ba. It means the Stream of the 
Cows, though there are no cows there now. They 
have some strange names up there—left by the 
people who have gone away. I suppose people 
did live there once, though what they lived on I 
can’t imagine. They have left names, anyway, 
some of them simple enough—the Fair Winding 
Water, the Dun Water, the Glen of the Horses, 
the Glen of the Gray Loch, and so forth—but 
some of them I can’t make out at all. One is the 
Glen of the Tombstone, and I have searched it, 
and never could find any trace of a tombstone. 
One is the Cairn of the Wanderers, and they must 
have wandered a good bit before they got up 
there. Then there is a burn that is called the 
Stream of the Fairies— Uisge nan Sithena—that 
is simple enough ; but there is another place that 
is called Black Fairies. Now who on earth ever 
heard of black fairies ?” 

“But it is not a frightful place?” she said. 
“It is not terrible, gloomy?” 

“Not a bit,” said he. “These are only names. 
No one knows how they came there, that is all. 
Gloomy? I think the strath from the foot of the 
moor down to our place is one of the prettiest 
straths in Scotland.” 

“Then I should see Lynn Towers ?” she said. 





“Oh yes; it isn’t much of a building, you 
know.” 

“ And Mr. Melville of Monaglen—that would be 
interesting to me.” 

“Oh yes,” said he; “ but—but I wouldn’t call 
him Monaglen—do you see—he hasn’t got Mo- 
naglen; perhaps he may have it back some 
day.” 

“And you,” she said, turning her clear eyes 
toward him, “sometimes they call you Master; 
is it right ?” 

He laughed lightly. 

“ Oh, that is a formal title—in Scotland. Col- 
onel Graham makes a little joke of it; I suppose 
that is what you have heard.” 

““T must not call you so?” 

“Ohno.” And then he said, with a laugh: “ You 
may call me anything you like; what’s the odds ? 
If you want to please my brother-in-law you 
should call him Inverstroy.” 

“ But how can I remember ?” she said, holding 
up her fingers and counting. “Not Monaglen ; 
not Master; but yes, Inverstroy. And Mrs. Bell, 
shali I see her ?” 

“ Certainly, if you go there.” 

“ And the mill-wheels, and the electric lamps, 
and all the strange things ?” 

“Oh yes, if Jack Melville takes a fancy to 
you. He doesn’t to everybody.” 

“Oh, I am not anxious,” she said, with a little 
dignity, “Ido not care much about such things. 
It is no matter tc me.” 

“T beg your pardon a thousand times!” he 
said, with much earnestness. “ Really, I was not 
thinking of what i was saying. I was thinking 
of Jack Me!ville’s ways, Of course he’ll be de- 
lighted to show you everything—he will be per- 
fectly delighted. He is awfully courteous to 
strangers. He will be quite delighted to show 
you the whole of his instruments and apparatus.” 

“Jt is very obliging,” she said, with something 
of coldness, “ but there is no need that I shall 
be indebted to Mr. Melville.” 

“ Not of Monaglen,” he said, demurely. 

“Of Monaglen, or not of Monaglen,” she said, 
with high indifference. “Come, shall we go 
and find my papa, and tell him about the wild, 
far place, and the Stream of the Fairies ?” 

“No, wait a moment, Miss Winterbourne,” said 
he, with a touch of embarrassment. ‘“ You see, 
that shooting belongs to my father. And I look 
after the letting of our shootings and fishings 
when I am at home, though of course we have 
an agent. Now—now I don’t quite like taking 
advantage of a new friendship to—to make 
such a suggestion. I ween I would rather sink 
the shop. Perhaps yo: sather might get some 
other shooting up there.” 

“But not with the Glen of the Black Fairies, 
and the strath, and Lynn Towers near the loch 
where the char are, and all that you have told 
me. No: if I am not to see Mrs. Bell—if I am 
not to see—” She was going to say Mr. Mel- 
ville of Monaglen, but she waved that aside with 
a gesture of petulance. “No, I wish to see all 
that you have told me about, and I think it would 
be pleasant if we were neighbors.” 

“You really must have neighbors,” said he, 
eagerly, “in a place like that. That is one thing 
certain. I am sure we should try to make it as 
pleasant for you as possible. I am sure my fa- 
ther would. And Polly would be up sometimes 
—I mean Mrs.Graham. Oh, I assure you, if it 
was any other shooting than Allt-nam-Ba I should 
be very anxious that you and your father should 
come and take it. Of course the lodge is not a 
grand place.” 

“We will go and talk about it now,” she said, 
“to my papa, and you can explain.” 

Now, as it turned out, although Mr. Winter- 
bourne was rather staggered at first by Yolande’s 
wild project of suddenly changing the idle luxu- 
ries of a Nile voyage for the severities of a moor- 
land home in the North, there was something in 
the notion that attracted him. He began to 
make inquiries. The solitariness, the remoteness, 
of the place seemed to strike him. Then 850 
brace of grouse, a few black game, a large num- 
ber of mountain hares, and six stags was a good 
return for nine weeks’ shooting; and the last 
tenant had not had experts with him. Could Yo- 
lande have a piano or a harmonium sent to her 
away in that wilderness ?—anything to break the 
silence of the moors. And Mr. Winterbourne 
was unlike most people who are contemplating 
the renting of a moor: the cost of it was the 
point about which he thought least. But to be 
away up there—with Yolande. 

“Of course it is just possible that the place 
may have been let since I left,” the Master of 
Lynn said. “We have not had it vacant for 
many years back. But that could easily be as- 
certained at Malta by telegram.” 

“You think you would like the place, Yo- 
lande ?” her father said. 

“T think so; yes.” 

“You would not die of cold?” 

“ Not willingly, papa—I mean I would try not— 
Iam notafraid. You must go somewhere, papa; 
there is no Parliament there; you are fond of 
shooting; and there will be many days, not with 
shooting, for you and me to wander in the mount- 
ains. I think that will be nice.” 

“Very well. I will take the place, Mr. Leslie, 
if it is still vacant; and I hope we shall be good 
neighbors ; and if you can send us a deer or two 
occasionally into the ravines you speak of, we 
shall be much obliged to you. And now about 
dogs, and gillies, and ponies.” 

But this proved to be an endless subject of 
talk between these two, both then and thereafter ; 
and so Yolande stole away to look after her own 
affairs. Amongst other things she got hold of 
the purser, and talked so coaxingly to him that 
he went and ordered the cook to make two sheets 
of toffee instead of one, and all of white sugar; 
so that when Yolande subsequently held her aft- 
ernoon levee among the children of the steerage 
passengers she was provided with sweet stuff 








enough to make the hearts of the mothers quake 
with fear. 

It was that evening that she had to put the 
flowers overboard—on the wide and sad and un- 
certain grave. She did not wish any one to see 
her, somehow; she could not make it a public 
ceremony—this compliance with the pathetic, fu- 
tile wishes of the poor mother. She had most 
carefully kept the flowers sprinkled with water, 
and despite of that they had got sadly faded and 
shrivelled; but she had purchased another bas- 
ketful at Malta, and these were fresh enough. 
What mattered? The time was too vague; the 
vessel’s course too uncertain; the trifles of flow- 
ers would soon be swallowed up in the solitary 
sea. But it was the remembrance of the mother 
she was thinking of. 

She chose a moment when every one was down 
below at dinner, and the deck was quite deserted, 
She took the two little baskets to the rail; and 
there, very slowly and reverently, she took out 
handful after handful of the flowers and dropped 
them down on the waves, and watched them go 
floating and floating out and out on the swaying 
waters. The tears were running down her face ; 
but she had forgotten whether there was any- 
body by or not. She was thinking of the poor 
woman in England. Would she know? Could 
she see? Was she sure that her request would 
not be forgotten? And indeed she had not gone 
so far wrong when she had trusted to the look 
of Yolande’s face. 

Then, fearing her absence might be noticed, 
she went quickly to her cabin, bathed her eyes in 
cold water, and then went below—where she 
found the little coterie at their end of the table 
all much exercised about Mr. Winterbourne’s 
proposal to spend the autumn among the wild 
solitudes of Allt-nam-Ba. He, indeed, declared 
he had nothing to do with it. It was Yolande’s 
doing. He had never heard of Allt-nam-Ba. 

“Tt is one of the best grouse moors in Scot- 
land, I admit that,” Colonel Graham said, with an 
ominous smile; “but it is a pretty stiffish place 
to work over.” 

“You talk like that, Jim,” said his wife (who 
seemed anxious that the Winterbournes should 
preserve their fancy for the place), ‘‘ because you 
are getting too stout for hill work. We shall 
find you on a pony soon. I should like to see 
you shooting from the back of a pony.” 

“ Better men than I have done that,” said 
Inverstroy, good-humoredly. 

They had a concert that night—not a ball, as 
was at first intended; and there was a large as 
semblage, even the young gentlemen of the smok- 
ing-room having forsaken their Nap when they 
heard that Mrs. Graham was going to sing. And 
very well she sang, too, with a thoroughly train- 
ed voice of very considerable compass. She sang 
all the new society songs, about wild melanchol- 
ics and regrets and things of that kind; but her 
voice was really fine in quality; and one almost 
believed for the moment that the pathos of these 
spasmodic things was true. And then her dress 
—how beautifully it fitted her neat little shoul- 
ders and waist! Her curly short hair was sur- 
mounted by a coquettish cap; she had a circle 
of diamonds set in silver round her neck; but 
there were no rings to mar the symmetry of her 
plump and pretty white hands. And how assid- 
uous those boy-officers were, although deprived of 
their cigars! They hung round the piano; they 
turned over the music for her—as well as an eve- 
glass permitted them to see; nay, when she ask- 
ed, one of them sent for a banjo, and performed 
a solo on that instrument—performing it very 
well too. None of the unmarried giris had the 
ghost of a chance. Poor Yolande, in her plain 
pale pink gown, was nowhere. All eyes were di- 
rected on the pretty little figure at the piano; on 
the stylish costume; the charming profile, with 
its outward sweep of black lashes; on the grace- 
ful arms and white fingers. For a smile from 
those clear dark gray eyes there was not one of 
the tall youths standing there who would not 
have sworn to abjure sporting newspapers for 
the rest of his natural life. 

There was only one drawback to the concert, 
as aconcert. To keep the saloon cool the large 
ports astern had been opened, and the noise of 
the water rushing away from the screw was apt 
to drown the music. 

“Miss Winterbourne,” some one said to Yo 
lande—and she started, for she had been sitting 
at one of the tables, imagining herself alone, and 
dreaming about the music—“ one can hear far bet- 
ter on deck. Won’t you come up and try?” 

It was the Master of Lynn. 

“Oh yes,” said she; “thank you.” 

She went with him on deck, expecting to find 
her father there. But Mr. Winterbourne had 
gone to the smoking-room. What mattered ? 
All companions are alike on board ship. Young 
Leslie brought her a chair, and put it close to 
the skylight of the saloon, and he sat down 
there too. They could hear pretty well, and 
they could talk in the intervals. The night was 
beautifully quiet, and the moonlight whiter than 
ever on the decks. These Southern nights were 
soft and fitted for music; they seemed to blend 
the singing below and the gentle rushing of the 
sea all around. And Yolande was so friendly— 
and frank to plain-spokenness. Once or twice 
she laughed; it was a low, quiet, pretty laugh. 

Such were the perils of the deep that lay around 
them as they sailed along those Southern seas. 
And at last they were nearing Malta. On the 
night before they expected to reach the island 
Mrs. Graham took occasion to have a quiet chat 
with her brother. 

“Look here, Archie, we shall all be going 
ashore to-morrow, I suppose,” said she. 

“No doubt.” 

“ And I dare say,” she added, fixing her clear, 
pretty, shrewd eyes on him, “that you will be 
going away to the club with those young fellows, 
and we shall see nothing of you.” 

“We shall beall over the place, I suppose,” he 


” 





answered. ‘“ Most likely I shall lunch atthe club. 
Graham can put me down; he is still a member, 
isn’t he?” 

“It would be a good deal more sensible like,” 
said his sister, “if you gave us lunch at a hotel.” 

“T?” he cried, with a laugh. “TI like that! 
Considering my income and Inyerstroy’s income, a 
proposal of that kind strikes one with a sort of 
coolness—” 

“T didn’t mean Jim and me only,” said Mrs, 
Graham, sharply. “Jim can pay for his own 
luncheon, and mine too. Why don’t you ask the 
Winterbournes ?” 

This was a new notion altogether. 

“They wouldn’t come, would they?” he said, 
diffidently. “It is not a very long acquaintance. 
Still, they seem so friendly, and I'd like it aw- 
fully, if you think you could get Miss Winter- 
bourne to go with you. Do you think you could, 
Polly? Don’t you see, we ought to pay them a 
compliment—they’ve taken Allt-nam-Ba.” 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said Mrs. Graham, dis- 
tantly, “is going ashore with me to-morrow. Of 
coursé we must have lunch somewhere. If you 
men like to go to the club, very well. I suppose 
we shall manage.” 

Well, perhaps it was only a natural thing to 
suggest. The Winterbournes had been kind to 
him. Moreover, women do not like to be left to 
walk up and down the Strada Reale by them- 
selves when they know that their husbands and 
brothers are enjoying themselves in the Union 
Club. But it is probable that neither Mrs. Gra- 
ham nor the young Master of Lynn quite fully rec- 
ollected that attentions and civilities which are 
simple and customary on board ship—which are 
a necessity of the case (people consenting to be- 
come intimate and familiar through being con- 
stantly thrown together)—may, on land, where 
one returns to the conventionalities of existence, 
suddenly assume a very different complexion, 
and may even appear to have a startling signifi- 
cance. 
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“ PUZZLED.” 
See illustration on double page. 


N this expressive picture the artist draws the 

portrait of a fine old Irish gentleman farmer, 
puzzling over the intricacies of the Irish land 
question, which is engrossing so many minds on 
both sides St. George’s Channel. Perhaps he is 
beset by the arithmetical difficulties in computing 
the legal minimum of his long arrears of rent, a 
portion of which the tenant is still required to 
pay for himself, in order to get the larger part of 
them cleared off, under the act of the last ses- 
sion, by a grant of public money—a perplexing 
problem which greatly exercises Irish land-own- 
ers, agents, and lawyers. Or he may be engaged 
in calculations of a humbler kind, touching the 
cost of his tobacco and whiskey, and the amount 
of change on hand. The individual portrayed is 
a good specimen of the respectable agriculturist. 
His handsome Ceitic face denotes health and 
vigor, and the shrewd expression of his half- 
closed eyes shows that he knows how to look 
out carefully for his own interest in making his 
calculations, 

The artist, Erskine Nicol, was born near Edin- 
burgh in 1825. Apprenticed in youth to a house- 
painter, he devoted his leisure to the study of draw- 
ing, and soon gained sutlicient proficiency there- 
in to devote himself to art. He spent several 
years in Dublin, giving drawing lessons and paint- 
ing portraits, and gathering material for the 
clever sketches of Irish life in which he is pre- 
eminently successful. Since 1862 he has resided 
in London. His pictures bring high prices, and 
many of his works have been engraved. His 
“ Paying the Rent” was in the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, and many of his pictures are 
owned in America. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PAST AND PRESENT. 





Mrs. Barrincton was right: they knew very 
little about the young doctor who had settled 
among them. ‘Though his manner was perfect, 
his skill unquestionable, and his year’s conduct 
blameless, yet these were his sole credentials. 
And British respectability in high places likes to 
have something more solid in the retrospect be- 
fore it Commits itself to the freemasonry of adop- 
tion and equality. Perhaps, had it known all, it 
would have given the sign and pass-word to Ar- 
mine; perhaps not. Social Brahminism is a ca- 
pricious foster-mother, and nourishes one outly- 
ing member while it starves another with bewil- 
dering injustice. 

There was not much chance, however, that it 
would be called on to exercise judgment in the 
ease of St. Claire. For though he sometimes 
spoke of his father, more frequently of his mo- 
ther, and often of the time when he lived in 
France, he spoke only in general, and always 
changed the conversation when it drifted too near 
to details. Hence he gave no one the power of 
choosing between what had been in the past and 
what was in the present, nor of deciding whether 
they would receive him for the sake of the for- 
mer or exclude him because of the latter. Oak- 
hurst judged of him only by things as they were, 
and things as they had been did not enter into 
its calculations. 
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Yet his story, secret as he kept it, had nothing 
in it dishonoring to his name if much that was 
grievous to his feelings. Nevertheless it was 
scarcely one he cared to tell, and it was only nat- 
ural that he should hide it with such care as of 
itself to cause suspicion. 

The St. Claires had been rich men in England 
for the last three generations, The founder of 
the family in Perfidious Albion, M. le Marquis de 
Sainte-Claire, a royalist exile of 92, had been for 
one while poor enough. Ultimately he married 
an heiress to whom he gave French lessons, where- 
by he made his own fortune, and gentleman “ de 
la vieille roche” as he was, he did not mar hers. 
His son succeeded to the property; cultivated 
English sympathies; dropped both the Marquis 
and the De which his father had retained ; called 
himself plain John Clare, Esq. ; was proud of his 
maternal) ancestry ; and tried to forget that he had 
inherited French blood from his father. He was 
more “John Bull” than many who ethnologically 
are all Bull, and those stood best with him who 
complimented him with most unction on his thor- 
oughly English characteristics, and the fine patri- 
otism of his politics. 

His son again, Armine’s father, went back to 
the Gallic strain, took up his marquisate; liked 
nothing so well as to call himself French; and 
blasphemed the British intermixture in his veins 
as if it had been so much muddy water poured 
into wine. He repudiated all connection with 
that unpatriotic Clare; married a Parisienne pur 
sang ; and went in for the right thing and philo- 
logical exactness. He was the Marquis de Sainte- 
Claire; and he was fond of saying, with a broad 
British accent, ‘‘ nous autres” and “nous Fran- 
gais.” He had no pride in his position as an 
English land-owner, but coveted that estate at 
Tours which had been his forefathers’ in the 
days before the assembling of the States-General. 
When, therefore, the railroad was taken through 
an outlying portion of his property, he sold the 
whole thing out of hand, and went off to Tours, 
as a Mohammedan might have gone to Mecca. 
Here his wife died, and the star of his prosperity 
set. 

At this time young Armine was about sixteen, 
as beautiful and as tender as the Apollo Sauroc- 
tonos. His mother’s death nearly broke his heart, 
and did slightly disturb his father’s brain. The 
poor widower tried to overcome his sorrow by 
excitement, and took to gambling on the Bourse 
according to the prevailing madness of the time. 
Eager and extreme as he was by nature, he fol- 
lowed the crowd with a swift step and an un- 
steady head. At first he did well. The demon 
who watches over gamblers baited his hook with 
a florid flv, and at one moment the Marquis de 
Sainte-Claire had doubled, and at another trebled, 
his original capital. But he played the game too 
long, and followed the fly too far. He drifted on 
to the rapids; and then he shot Niagara. One 
morning he woke to find himself in the boiling 
surf below, hopelessiy ruined. Out of the wreck 
of his fortune he managed to save just enough to 
start his son in a profession and provide himself 
with a decent funeral. 

The fancy of the lad, at a time when costly 
fancies were the legitimate outfalls of his wealth, 
had gone to science and the microscope. For all 
his beauty, he had some sterling stuff beneath his 
clustering curls ; and for all his manner, and what 
would seem to be his natural role of carpet- 
knight and lady-killer, he had aspirations and 
ideals like men of fewer temptations. He was in 
the phase of humanitarianism and the worship of 
science when this ruin came upon him. When 
he realized the fact that he had to till his own 
field and work his own mine, he turned what had 
been an intellectual pleasure to practical account, 
and entered himself as a student of medicine in 
Paris and afterward in London. 

When his last examination was passed and his 
hand was ready for the plough, the money saved 
from the wreck had run out, and his father’s 
work was done. One morning the poor ruined 
Marquis was found lying peacefully asleep in his 
narrow bed—that sleep which knows no waking. 
A small bottle of cyanide of potassium was lying 
empty on the floor, and the manner of that sud- 
den death—the reason of the froth hanging 
about those pale lips—was too patent to be 
denied. 

This, then, was the reason why Armine spoke 
so seldom of his past, and gave so few particulars 
of his family. Pecuniary ruin and paternal sui- 
cide are not pleasant supporters of a coat of 
arms; and between sacredness and sorrow he 
felt that reticence was better than confidence. 
He had nothing to hide if need be that he should 
confess ; but also he had much that he did not 
wish to disclose voluntarily and unnecessarily, 
Hence he held his peace, and kept his family his- 
tory like a book closely sealed from prying eyes, 
and the world speculated on the secret writing 
in vain, 

It was not long after his father’s death that St. 
Claire, who had come over to England, heard of 
this modest practice at Oakhurst, which had be- 
come vacant by the death of Dr. Brown. He 
went down, paid a small sum for fixtures, good- 
will, and lease, took up his quarters in the de- 
ceased doctor’s house, added his own door-plate, 
repapered the surgery, laid in a stock of new in- 
struments, and stepped into the lapsed practice 
like so much inherited plate and linen. Miss 
Maria Crosby, the paupers, the “ second set,” and 
the servants at the grand houses, all fell into his 
hands, and there was no one to oppose him. 
The only word said in his disfavor was that he 
was too young and too liandsome for his work 
and the requirements of the place. As time 
went on, these two objections fell by familiarity 
into the background, and then the pegs of dissat- 
isfaction were to be found in these questions: 
Who ishe? Where does hecomefrom? What 
is his family and what are his antecedents? 
Why does he never tell us anything about him- 
self? Why has he no visible friends or relations 

















in England? Why is he so sad and reserved ? 
And how does he, a mere country doctor as he is, 
without private fortune, manage to be so like a 
young prince in disguise, and to have all those 
accomplishments which only rich men can give 
their sons ? 

His history, had it been known, would have an- 
swered all these questions. The luxurious edu- 
cation of his well-found youth had made him the 
accomplished gentleman he was. His mother’s 
untimely death, his loss of fortune, and his fa- 
ther’s tragic end had thrown that air of melan- 
choly about him which so strangely moved the 
world of women, besides making him discreet 
and reserved as to all the re He could not 
speak of his past, partly because he would not 
run the risk of looking like a snob by boasting 
of his former vanished grandeur ; partly because 
he did not choose to set the social sleuth-hounds 
on his trail. But neither would he be drawn into 
close friendships with people on a par with his 
present but below the line of his former place. 
If he might not dwell on his own inherited level, 
he would not build below it. Hence, among oth- 
er disagreeables, he was the veritable flying-fish 
of the community—not accepted as an equal by 
his natural peers, and not choosing to make him- 
self the comrade of his present equals. It was 
an unpleasant position; but he could not im- 
prove it. But though he was not a strong man, 
he was both reasonable and sweet-tempered. 
And these make a moral amalgam as serviceable 
in its own way as that more fibrous quality known 
as force of character. 

Grace at the Dower House continued seriously 
ill. Double pneumonia is not a trifling ailment 
anywhere, but when it comes during the harsh 
spring winds of England, the risk to life is natu- 
rally increased, and the necessity of constant 
medical attendance more and more urgent. It 
was in the received order of things, then, that 
young Dr. St. Claire should go every day, and in 
the beginning twice a day, to the Dower House, 
and that when he went he should see Mrs. Bar- 
rington in the drawing-room to make a more ac- 
curate report than even the trained nurse could 
do. This was his duty, as also her desire; and 
had it been even against his own wishes he 
would have been bound to fulfill the one and 
gratify the other, As things were, it was not 
against his wishes; and in this matter at least 
his duty ran parallel with his pleasure. 

He was thus thrown much with Monica in 
these later times; and if Mrs. Barrington never 
forgot that this well-bred, pleasing, handsome 
young man was only the country doctor, her 
daughter sometimes did, and Armine himself al- 
ways. He had established a community of pur- 
suits and tastes between Monica and himself 
which had both its charm and danger. He not 
only lent her designs for her wood-carving—oft- 
en made by himself—and gave her a few extra 
“ dodges,” as he called his deft manipulation of 
tools, but he also brought up his favorite books 
—for the most part poems with passages vigor- 
ously underscored, and cognate passages in oth- 
er poets jotted down in the margin like Variorum 
readings. As he always acted openly and straight- 
forwardly, and offered his loans, while he discuss- 
ed their merits, in Mrs. Barrington’s presence, 
that gentle woman, whose creed of caste was so 
diametrically opposed to her daily practice and 
Christian philosophy, never found the time nor 
occasion when to interfere or deny. It would 
have been too ill-bred to have refused these little 
attentions, which, after all, she thought, meant 
nothing so much as the young man’s own intel- 
lectual relief. It must be very dull for him at 
Oakhurst, as she said more than once to Monica. 
Among his own class who could possibly be a 
congenial companion for him, so highly educated 
as he was, and with as much native refinement 
as to make him almost like a real gentleman! 
It must therefore be pleasant to him to talk on 
the subjects which interested him to people like 
themselves, who could understand him; and it 
was only right to help young men to keep them- 
selves select and out of low company. It all 
showed a very nice taste in him; and as it com- 
mitted themselves to nothing doubtful, she was 
not sorry to lend that helping hand to masculine 
virtue which good women think they give to 
young men when, at five o’clock, they hand them 
cups of tepid tea and nice little slices of thin 
brown-bread and butter. 

“It gives him something to look forward to, 
poor young man,” dear Mrs. Barrington used to 
say, with gentle benevolence, making a kind of 
self-excuse for a practical democracy not natu- 
rally in her line. 

“Yes,” said Monica. 

“And keeps him out of low company,” said 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“ Yes,” answered Monica again. 

“So many country doctors take to drinking 
habits, it is only right to do what one can to 
save this poor young man from such a fate.” 

“Yes,” said Monica again, this time with a 
certain hesitation and a sudden feeling of revul- 
sion. 

In her heart she thought it not very likely that 
Armine St. Claire would fat! into drinking habits 
or take to low company witn or without their 
five-o’clock cups of tea. But she did not say so. 
She had an idea that it was the best policy not 
to make herself too decidedly the young man’s 
champion. 

“What books did he bring you this morning, 
my dear?” Mrs. Barrington went on to ask. 

Monica laid her long white hand on two books 
beside her. 

“One of Matthew Arnold’s and one of De 
Musset’s,”’ she replied. 

“And you lent him—” 

“ Adelaide Procter and Jean Ingelow.” 

“These are sweet and harmless, being written 
by women,” said Mrs. Barrington. “Jam not so 
sure of his choice. Freuch literature is always 
doubtful—and who was this De Musset ?” 








“T have not read him yet,” answered Monica. 
“But I believe he is beautiful.” 

“ He may be dangerous all the same, my dear,” 
said the mother, anxiously. ‘ And I have forgot- 
ten all my French, so that I can not read and 
judge for myself. You must be careful, Mon- 
ica.” 

“ Yes, mother, I will.” 

“ And if you come upon anything doubtful, you 
must put away the book at once.” 

“Yes, mother. But I do not think Dr. St. 
Claire would lend me anything in the least de- 
gree doubtful,” she added, very gently. 

“He knows too much of French literature, my 
dear, for my taste,” said Mrs, Barrington, with an 
air of conviction. ‘“ We all know how hopeless- 
ly corrupt it is.” 

Her daughter said no more. She always knew 
when to give in, so that a discussion should not 
broaden into an argument; for Mrs. Barrington, 
like most women, disliked to be pushed into dia- 
lectical corners, and nothing disturbed her more 
than to be forced to trace her assertions to their 
foundations in fact. This was not because she 
was arrogant, but because she was timid, and, it 
must be confessed, intellectually indolent; and it 
annoyed her to be made to clear out her own ob- 
secure places. 

Meanwhilethe illness of poor Grace went through 
its appointed stages, and the intercourse between 
the young doctor and the ladies of the Dower 
House grew insensibly closer and more intimate, 
as mental and personal harmonies overpowered 
conventional discords. One by one all Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s faint suspicions were set to rest. She 
even tolerated French authors of whom she knew 
nothing save their nationality, and found plea- 
sure in those sweet and simple little “ romances” 
whereof she knew neither the meaning nor the 
effect. To please her the young man learned 
one or two of Claribel’s most touching songs; 
and it became almost as regular a thing as the 
cup of afternoon tea to ask Dr. St. Claire to go 
to the piano and sing “one of his sweet little 
songs. 

This was only when the mother and daughter 
were alone. When Theodosia was there the talk 
on literature was restricted, the practice of mu- 
sie was nil, and all things became stiffer, more 
reserved, and less genial. Theodosia kept the 
ball rolling on her own account and in her own 
way, and would have been horribly disappointed 
had things been on the esthetic footing which 
was the rule when she was absent. She always 
made Mrs. Barrington cross, Monica uneasy, and 
Armine somewhat embarrassed when she came; 
but perhaps this restraint was better for ther 
all than too much of that sweet seductive inter- 
course which had even invaded Mrs. Barrington’s 
sense of fitness, and had given such dangerous re- 
ality to Monica’s dreams. 

One day Armine found Miss Barrington alone. 
Her mother was engaged for the moment in the 
library, where she transacted all her business. 
One of Anthony’s tenants had come to ask he 
tu intercede for him about the renewal of his 
lease on the old terms; and as his story was pit- 
iable, and Anthony had been manifestly harsh 
and unjust, the dear woman felt bound to listen 
to the end, if with no certainty of ultimate good, 
yet with the feeling of giving present consolation. 
And even an hour snatched from pain counted 
for something in her estimate of things. Thus 

Dr. St. Claire and Monica were left for about a 
quarter of an hour alone—the first time such a 
chance had befallen them, 

The conversation somehow turned on the mod- 
ern outbreak of individualism and public ambi- 
tion in women; and Armine, though against all 
excess, as was to be expected from a man of his 
type, was so far a child of the generation as to 
be the champion of a certain amount of free-will 
and independence in women, especially in those 
things which were in themselves beautiful. Mon- 
ica, on the contrary, represented the seclusion of 
home and the wholly domestic duties of past 
ages, 

“A certain amount she said, with a smile. 
‘But does it not all depend on what is that cer- 
tain amount? What one person thinks allow- 
able, a second says is not enough, and a third 
too much. So where are we to fix the line?” 

“Where would you place it?” he asked, look- 
ing into her eyes. 

“1? oh, 1 am not of the modern school at all,” 
she answered, her color deepening. ‘“ My mo- 
ther’s will is my rule of right, and my home the 
dearest and happiest place in the world.” 

“Still, if not for yourself, you might make lim- 
its for others,” he said. ‘All young ladies are 
not so fortunate as you either in circumstance 
or disposition. What would you do with one 
who had a very pronounced artistic or intellect- 
ual gift—Rosa Bonheur, say, Mrs. Siddons, Grisi, 
Mrs. Somerville ?—would you have had all these 
quench the light that was in them for the sake 
of leading purely domestic lives ?” 

“No, not these,” said Monica, to whom, as to 
others, the success of a thing already done creates 
its own principle, but gives no precedent for the 
unknown. 

“Then if not these, why any ?” he asked, smil- 
ing. 

“But these were such glorious women!” she 
answered, naively. 

“ They proved their gloriousness only by trial,” 
he argued. “ We are all potentialities of unknown 
value till we are tested. While in the egg an ea- 
gle is indistinguishable from a vulture or a barn- 
door fowl, and incubation, which is proof, alone 
shows the difference. The analogy holds good 
for mental powers. If we are not allowed en- 
deavor, there can be no success, and the divine 
fire within us dies down for want of air to feed 
it and space wherein to burn.” 

“ But true genius always makes its way. It is 
irrepressible,” said Monica. 

“You mean that when it does it does,” he an- 
ewered. “And what about the mute, inglorious 
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Miltons who never get a chance to show what is 
in them ?—the buried seeds which are not helped 
to come to the light, and have not power of them- 
selves to lift up the paving-stone? Had these 
women we have spoken of been forcibly kent 
from following the bent of their genius, they 
would not have been the shining lights they were 
But how many would not have been as great if 
they could but have had the means of showing 
themselves? And surely in the rising generation 
of girls there are some as gifted as those who 
develop, only the liberty to rise to their full 
height. As I said, disallow endeavor, and suc- 
cess is impossible.” 

“Still it is better for girls to be ¢ 
parents, and content 


have gone before, and who want only leave to 


ful to their 
to remain at home, than to 
be just like so many boys, restless and dissatis- 





fied till they can go out into the world and fling 
off all the duties of family life for ambition and 
excitement,” said Monica, woman-like escaping 
from the logical consequences of an argument by 
doubling back on the main principle ; 

“Certainly. All the same, genius should have 
its possibilities of expre ssion,” said Armine. 
“ And beautiful as the home life is—and no one 
values it more than I,” he said, with strange em- 
phasis—“ there are times when most young peo- 
ple feel that it is both restricted and arid. You 
yourself, Miss Barrington, are there never days 
when you dream of a wider horizon—a more 
purely ideal existence ?” 

He drew his bow at a venture, and the shaft 
struck home. He was startled, and more than 
startled, by the expression which came into Mon- 
ica’s usually still and dreamy face Her large 
soft eves blazed with sudden fire; her 











cheeks 
grew pale with living passion; her lips half part- 
ed; her head was thrown back: her whole air 
and attitude rapt, yearning, full of unspoken as 
piration and unsatisfied desire, told the hidden 
story of her mind, the secret of her life 

“Oh,” she said,in a low, moved voice, cl sping 
her hands together, “if only I could !” 

For a moment she hid her face behin 
hands still clasped together, the fingers ti 
interlaced and the paims turned outward, and 





the silence which follows an astounding revelation 
fell between them. When she lowered her hands 
and looked up the fire had died down, th pas 
sion had burned itself out, and only the soft, 
sad, dreamy quiescence of her usual self re 
mained. 


“Obedience to parents is the best of all 





things,” she said, gently; and her voice sounded 
like a sigh. ; 

St. Claire was looking at r earnestly; so 
earnestly that she could not meet his ey 

“You hold this obedience high ? ne said, 


speaking slowly 
* Above all other things ? 


“Yes,” she said again. “Obedience at least 





to a mother from a daughter 
‘To the extinction of genius, by which an art 
would be perfected and humanity improved ?” 
‘I can not even imagine the circumstances 
where it would not be the first and highest duty 
—wh it would not t Db r to mi » one’s 
mother happy than to earn distinction for one’s 





self to please t 


‘ 

















1 iswered, 
advocate, then, the sacrifice of everv 
form of personal desire to this same principle ?” 
he added, not looking at her, but carefully ex 
amining the edge of one of her wood-work tools. 

“ Yes,” she ered, 

‘You would x your lover overboard at the 
desire of your parents? You would never be 
Juliet? Yet how much poorer both the world 
and life would be without that love, stronger than 
de ith, wl broke thre h all barriers and d 
fied even & parent's w 

As he spoke his voice trembled in gy of hin 
self. He had wished to appear calin and disin 





advantage of that sudden 
revelation of hi 





life, and putting a hvpo- 





thetical case quite i: illy. But that tell-tale 
voice betrayed him more than he desired 

A deep blush came into Monica’s face and staid 
there, burning like fire on her cheeks. She recov 


ered herself, and answered with studied indiffer 
ence: 

“All this is a question with which I have no 
thing to do—never could have anyth 








ng to do, 

If my mother wished me to marrv, I would, and 
I would not if she did not wish it,” 

“You would yield yourself in im; r 
dience, without will or choice of your own $ 

‘Yes, without will or choice of my own,” she 
said. 

“You would marry where you 1 not love ? 
refuse where you did 2” 

“Tt should be entirely as my mother wished,” 


was her reply 
He turned away. His heart was full of pain 
and his face expressed his trouble. 


’ 


He did not 





know if she had or had not understood him, nor 
whether she had answered sin ply, according to 
the faith that was in her, or with purpose, to 
warn him betimes. Either way she had been 
explicit, and she had spoken as if she had meant 


what she said—as if it were a vital and active 
principle of her life, and not one merely adopted 
for show and the occasion. Before all thi 
then, she was a Daughter; and neither he: 
viduality nor her love, neither intellect 
counted in comparison with her devotion to her 
mother. It was a lesson which she had set him 
to learn—hard, distasteful, desolating; but he 
must take it to heart, and abide by its teaching 
All this passed through his mind like sueces 
sive waves of pain, while she, with her face still 
deeply flushed, but strangely fixed and rigid 
carelessly turning over the leaves of a book—but 


bu 


Bry 
indl- 


nor passion, 





seeing nothing of the pages which she was mak- 

ing such heroic endeavors to appear to read—that 

she might accentuate still more pointedly her per- 

sonal unconcern in the conversation on hand. 
(ro Be ConTINTED.) 
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BID ME DISCOURSE.* 

By MARY CECIL HAY, 
Aurore or “Oip Myppe.ton’s Monry,” * Vioror AND VaNQuisur 
RTO. 


So when Mary said that it almost broke her heart to let m 
decided not to leave her. She had borrowed a railway guide ‘ 
and seemed to be studying it in ¢ a leisurely manner, when suddenly she 
closed it, and rose, looking at me with feverish eagerness. ; 
“ Barbara, there is a fast train from Waterloo at 2.20 
Can we do it? 


Will you come ? 


I said, but only mechanically, fi 
f a letter to motl 


in her silence I had fallen 
—it being a habit of mine 
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both, and take tl 
»tel which our wai 
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ith to Wester« 
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room, as Ma mort 
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vith us who would secure seats, and 

| fore the train left; for only on that 

waiting for any refreshment before our journey. 

There seemed very little 

o where the man stood on 
was not full. / 


could summon us 


nt space left in the train as we made our wa) 
guard at our carriage doc ompartment 
ded Sister sat in a reverie in the corner opposite 
i the corner opposite Mary, 
I had taken care to pro- 
vide books 
be a eloak 
I took a book and apparently buried myself in it, to show Mary that there 
was no expectation on my part of conversation on But as the child 
n to slip off the seat about once in every two miles, and 
idly engrossed in observation of Mary, I had o upation 

th in picking her u 
in sped through the summer landscape, and presently—the sun 
hotly in upon her—Mary drew her curtain and closed her eyes. I 
saw the fashionable lady opposite her grow more inte ted now she could 
stare unhindered ; but in spite of tl r lashes lying so still on the white 
ks, I kn Mary never slept, and understood the nervously suppressed 
nt which m i The gentle Sister opposite me dreamed 
1 a sweet and patient ind ce to us all; and my occupation con- 
: of an abiding result each 
But when we reached Salisbury, and 
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sings, Barbara? What dreams « 


pati s she back in a world that had once enthralled her, or very, 


very far away from it?” 
“T thi 
for this weather. 
We found our ¢ 
ns all tl 
we staid 
reach Westercombe until after nine ; then we went 01 
anee reading and resting. 
I remembered having heard much of the b 
Denis, and told Mary so, when we left the train, 
of tourists had alighted with us on the } 


was warm,” said I, placidly. 
panions still in 
same oecupat way to Exet 


» they left us 
minutes 


1 saw tl 


en Street station we had tea, knowi 


auty of Weste 


rm of this terminus 


Du 
, we 


only answered listlessly that she had always heard it was a very favorite se 


side resort. 

A private omnibus to 
among the cliffs, and there we supped tog th 
thinking more of the sweet dim view of 


daily during tl 
and late He told us he thought that by s 
ly he « i secure t f 


t the box seats, as of course 
enjoy the scen 


y, did we not? Mary told him that we d, 
ly undertook the commission, telling us the coach would 
ning for 


coac 

i to thoro 

und he cheer 
all here in the 


“Her costume is very heavy 


carriage, and he d therefore the 
g the ten 
ould not 
still to all appear- 


‘ombe from 
t quite a cluster 
but Mary 


the large hotel on its wide plateau 
i indow of a coffee-room, 


egged not 
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was too wakeful not to be positively glad to have my diary to resort to, I 


will sleep now, that I may be fully re sted against to-morrow, 


Saturday, July 30, 1881. 

Our waiter seemed to consider that his success in having got us the seats 

he advised gave him a special ight over Mary, and he came out of his dig. 

nity to replace the ladder (quite unnecessarily) before he allowed her to climb 

to her seat. Many of the tourists and holiday-makers, who had filled the 

breakfast tables in the coffee-room, had dispersed now, with rod and line, 

or sketch-book, or knapsack ; but the coach was filled too, and some stood 

watching the start from the wide avel-sweep before the hotel—a start 

which I must own the vehicle accomplished with great éclat, its horn blow- 

ing a challenge to any other coach to show such a goodly cargo, or a team 
more ardently resolved on doing its duty that day. 

Certainly the dust swept over us—as well as round and round us—rather 

often, settling in every cranny, and only dumbly laughing, I suspect, to see 

bend our heads and think we could thus elude its writhing embrace, and 

ily by noon the sun beat fiercely down upon us ; but vet it was a glad, 

Now and then, with a very Babel of tongues behind us, we 

1 road with its grass borders and fringe of waving beech, 

immer sky was outlined by the heights of Exmoor, while 

ir driver pointed vaguely with his whip, telling us all that that low wall en- 

circled the great moor, breaking off to call to the brisk little lad who acted 

ard that Lorna had a stone in her shoe, Then a halt while the boy 

took the stone from Lorna, who stood as tietly as if she had not known she 

ild have trodden the child to death i p as he was, 

sh down etween high hedg ited 
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into beauty by the wanton, sweet embrace of love- 
liest wild blossoms. Then smoothly stealing up 
the Devon hills, the four brown horses pulling 
against each other generously, and the boy be- 
hind blowing lusty unmelodious blasts upon his 
horn, as if beyond this hill a city lay expecting 
us, and listening for this token. On under the 
bordering tassels of the woods, and out into the 
glare again; then down into as sweet a valley as 
even this sweet land can know; while now and 
then, upon our left, we caught a glimpse of the 
shimmering sea; but too far off for its great voice 
to break the gentler sounds. 

Alarming shouts from our driver to a cumber- 
some sheep lying helplessly upon its back in the 
pasture, and—they being unavailing—the drop- 
ping, without any slackening of the horses’ speed, 
of our Jively little guard, who climbs the hedge, 
races across the meadow, sets the sheep upon his 
Jegs, and joins us, with honor, later on: while 
Lorna and her brothers slake their thirst at last, 
and while a crowd of children surround the coach, 
holding baskets of flowers above their heads, 
dumbly persistent until all of us who will have 
taken a little bunch of cottage flowers and 
dropped a penny in exchange. On again, the 
horn blown shrilly, until we stop before a tiny 
cottage down a steep incline of vegetable garden, 
and our genial coachman lifts his cheery voice 
for the benefit of its inhabitants : 

“Come, Mary, have you got your mother’s din- 
ner ready? Here she is!” 

Hastily a smiling gray-haired woman comes 
from the doorway, and runs up the garden path, 
wiping her hands upon her apron, an embodi- 
ment of the heartiest welcome I ever saw. Not 
one of us, clustered on the sunny roof of the 
coach, had ever supposed any human being was 
entombed in the solid body of the vehicle below 
us, until this merry woman opens the coach door 
and rescues a very old woman, kisses her warm- 
ly on the steps, laughs her thanks and farewell, 
not only to the coachman but to us all, and leads 
her mother in-doors, her cheery voice following us 
upon our way. 

Again and again, as we seemed to be nearing 
our destination, Mary led the coachman to speak 
of the neighborhood; but always her courage 
seemed to fail before she could ask any special 
question, until, after a marvellous blare, like a 
final explosion of the horn, we rolled majestically, 
and as it were with all our colors flying, up an 
abrupt ascent, and with ineffable grace and ele- 
gance were wheeled round, and stood, observed of 
all observers, before the great hotel upon the 
height at Rocklands. I looked to see the steps 
arranged for our descent, but they not only re- 
mained propped against the wall, but the hostler 
rested against them, contemplating us as he might 
a picture. Presently the reason of this was made 
clear to me, for we were requested to sit still for 
a few moments while the coach was being photo- 
graphed. I sat still, thinking what a pity Mary’s 
was not the outside figure, and amused a little by 
the ease with which our driver fell into an evident- 
ly accustomed attitude, the whip resting on his 
knee, and an affectionate glance fixed upon the 
Jeaders’ heads, while the nimble little guard stood 
vomically upright, a pillar of strength, with the 
horn fixed mutely to his lips. 

It was when this operation was to all appear- 
ance satisfactorily concluded that Mary—evident- 
ly intending to linger until the other passengers 
had descended—summoned courage at last to 
question the coachman as she wished, only my- 
self, of course, being able to detect the tremulous 
hesitancy in her voice. 

“Do you know Rocklands well ?” 

Very well, he told her. All Westercombe peo- 
ple knew Rocklands. It was beautiful up the 
river, though all the passengers would be sure to 
stay about the cliffs and sands. The river road 
was the prettiest walk or drive about. 

“Thank you; we will go,” said Mary, gently 
acquiescent in his natural interpretation of her 
question. “It is a village, then? I thought I 
had heard of Rocklands as a house only, belong- 
ing to—to a Mr. Discombe, I think.” 

Oh, she meant the Manor, of course, then? 
That was nearly a couple of miles beyond the 
village, higher up the river. Yes, that was a 
pretty place too—quite worth seeing. 

“Thank you,” said Mary again. ‘“ Who owns 
it now?” 

Young Mr. Discombe, she was told, a little less 
deliberately now that the coach was fast dischar- 
ging its freight. He was a lad at Eton, and the 
place was to be let if any one could be got to 
take it. 

“Was it then— Had it a bad name?” 

There were some, he said, who could not forget 
there had been a murder done there; but he 
thought it great folly, for it was not at the house 
at all, 

“No,” put in Mary, breathlessly ; and I invol- 
untarily took her hand in mind as we rose; “it 
was in a summer-house; a little tower called the 
Belvidere.” 

She was right, the man said, giving it as his 
opinion that people were foolish who shunned the 
house itself because of that: and that we might 
go and see the place if we liked walking, and be 
back to the hotel for lunch; then take the cliff 
walk and see all Rocklands before he was ready 
to leave at six. 

“We may not be going back,” I put in, as 
Mary turned silently to me; and then we de- 
scended, and went straight away from the hotel 
entrance, walking in silence for a good while, un- 
til I felt that I must break it, if only just to say 
what a pleasant drive we had had. 

“And yet,” said Mary, absently, “two ridicu- 
lous lines were all the time running in my head— 


* Behind the postilion 
Sits care on a pillion.’ 


Was not it absurd when we were such a merry 
ody How beautiful it is here, Barbara, and 
ow—restful! That cow lying on the shady hill- 





side, and placidly chewing the cud, is a perfect 
symbol of rest, 1 think.” 

“And the same spirit of rest,” said I—I’m 
afraid, only making. talk—“ seems to animate 
everything.” 

“Or rather not animate,” said Mary, smiling. 
“The very silence is music; and don’t you often 
feel that the country air upon your lips is Heav- 
en’s pure benediction ?” 

“You may imagine I have not much chance,” 
said I, looking from her uplifted face far off to 
where the meadows gently rose to meet the sky. 
“The only bit of country easily obtainable at 
home is a hundred yards of the Duke’s prim ave- 
nue at Chiswick.” 

“But you have country within reach, Barry, 
surely, and woods? Can you have lived always 
away from the woods? They were my bless- 
ing. Oh, how I have wandered among them in 
the beautiful, thoughtful autumn weather, and 
found there—” A sudden silence fell upon her 
then, and her gaze went away from me, and grew 
absorbed, for I think she somehow knew that we 
were nearing the house she sought. 

We had reached the river now, and down upon 
our left, between the steep and rugged banks, it 
rushed and sang and tossed along its stony bed ; 
smoothly, yet in a wild excitement too; noisily, 
yet with softest sound to us; while on our right 
the summer woods bent over, sheltering our way, 
and giving us, in softest whispers, hints of the 
wonderful secrets that they held within their 
depths. 

Presently the woods narrowed to a belt of 
trees, and we came upon a straight wide avenue, 
an old Tudor manor-house standing at its further 
end, with windows closed and shuttered jealously. 

“This is the Manor,” said Mary, standing back 
a little from the bolted gate, as if she would not 
touch even that, and looking from the closed 
mansion to the lodge beside us, with its doors 
and windows also locked. ‘“I—recognize it. It 
is, or was, a lovely place to live in, and it has 
never had other lords than the Discombes. I— 
have read of it”—answering my involuntarily ques- 
tioning glance. “And that is the Belvidere, that 
square tower against the sky on the other side of 
the river. I knowthattoo. It is on the highest 
point of the heath, isn’t it? It must—must look 
sheer down upon the river on one side.” 

“Oh yes,” said I, ambiguously ; for her words 
were as hurried as her step, while she led me on 
from the padlocked gates. “ We can reach it 
from here if we cross that little wooden bridge. 
There is no hedge or wall, and we can climb 
straight up with only a little difficulty.” 

“ But there is a regular path,” said Mary. “It 
will be further on, and a bridge and house near 
I shall recognize that too. I have read it all, you 
know; and the woman’s name—I remember. But 
still, we can go this way, Barry, as you discover- 
ed it.” 

I followed her down the steep bank, wondering 
over her free, fearless step, and crossed what I 
had called a bridge, which was but a long narrow 
plank laid across the stream. Then we climbed 
—I all out of breath from the unaccustomed ex- 
ercise, but Mary breathing unhurriedly, as if the 
hills had been her birth-place—to the tower stand- 
ing on the bald crown of the height, which on 
three sides sloped downward smoothly to the 
meadows and the woods, but on the fourth fell 
roughly and jaggedly to the river’s brim. Even 
to me there was a weird and eerie loneliness about 
the spot which even the view, so wide and beau- 
tiful, could not dispel, but to Mary I could see 
that there was far more than that. She tried the 
door eagerly, then the one small window level 
with it, but both were fast. Then she stepped 
back and examined the windows above. There 
were three, all as firmly closed as the one below, 
the paint blistered, and cobwebs lurking in the 
corners. Outside the one overlooking the river 
there was a feeble wooden balcony, which might 
once have been a rustic adornment, but now add- 
ed to the desolate look of the place, for its rail 
had been roughly broken, and left unrepaired. 

“What a forsaken spot!” said I, involuntarily. 
“Tf I owned it I should open it and let the sun 
shine in.” 

“ No, you would not,” said Mary, gently. “ Bar- 
bara”—she called me suddenly, as she stood 
against the door, her hands clasped, her head 
bent back, listening—“there are steps within, 
and voices. What can it be?” 

“The wind,” said I, laying my prosiness like 
a quieting touch upon her nervous excitement. 
“In such confinement, and on such a height, his 
voice makes all sorts of deceptive sounds, _List- 
en to that faint, unearthly moaning! Come away, 
do.” 

“ But we must go in,” said Mary, with an anx- 
ious glance at me. “Shall you be afraid?” I 
might have smiled, of course, but could not with 
those lovely, serious eyes upon me. 

“Oh, to go in is different,” I said, remember- 
ing I only wished to cheer her. “There will be 
no ghostly sounds within. We shall open the 
doors to the wind, and he will laugh instead of 
wail. But how are we to compass this entrance, 
Mary ?” 

“That one before us will be the orthodox 
road,” she said, in a new tone, as if she shook off 
some oppressive thought. “That will lead us to 
the bridge and to the house.” 

We found it readily, a pleasant-looking little 
white house with green shutters, which the sweet 
Devon roses climbing about them made quite use- 
less. After only a moment’s hesitation we went 
through the green gate, along a gravelled walk 
bordered so lavishly with snowy pinks that their 
perfume filled the air, and knocked upon the nar- 
row green door. Before our knock was answer- 
ed a tall dark woman came round from the side 
of the house, and told us she had seen us coming, 
but had been busy with her bees—putting them 
new caps, I think she said—and hadn’t liked to 
leave them, for she’d had but poor speed with 
’em so far, 








“Ts this the Lady-house ?” asked Mary, in her 
pretty, gentle way; “and are you Miss Angerona 
Brock? I thought so,” as Miss Brock nodded 
and stood expectant, _ “‘Then have you not the 
key of the Belvidere, and could we not enter it ?” 

“Well, I have the key,” allowed Miss Brock, 
reflectively, with shrewd small eyes fixed on Mary’s 
lovely face, “and I would take—a lodger of my 
own, say; but ’tis not public.” 

“Oh no,” said Mary, very humble in her anxie- 
ty, but alert as ever; “‘and perhaps we have no 
right to ask, but I had read of it. We are seek- 
ing lodgings, Miss Brock ; could you not take us 
in?” 

“T must, if ’tis lodgings you do want,” asserted 
Miss Brock, with a vain effort to be unconcerned. 
“Mine is the only genteel house about here. 
Rocklands is sure to be full this time of year, 
an’ ’tis purtier too up the river here, so most do 
think. My one parlor’s let, but the other do hap- 
pen to be void, though ’tis not usual, for we’ve 
tourers here so continual, an’ gentlemen after 
trout. Yes, I’ve the key of the Belvidere,” she 
added presently, going more cheerfully back to 
the subject after we had been shown into the 
“void” parlor, and had had a discussion on terms, 
which pleased her, though Mary made it very 
brief, “and I may lend it to my lodgers, but ’tis 
so rusty now that I must get something done to 
it before ’twill open any door. That ’Il take up 
aday. Dear me! I was never asked before—no, 
I b’lieve—to show the inside of the Belvidere since 
the p’lice shut it up. It has a bad name, you 
see, an’ folks do have a horror of it, an’ scarce 
ever go even near.” 

“Will you tell us why?” asked Mary. “Do 
you know the story ?” 

“Who better?” inquired Miss Angevona. 
“This is the direct way to the Belvidere, an’ I 
kept the key then. There isn’t any one knows 
it as weil as I do, sure-ly, an’ I'll tell it, if you do 
want to hear it.” 

And she did, but as it is impossible for me to 
give it in her Cornish way, I will merely write 
the little outlined story as it rests to-night in 
my memory. Miss Brock’s father, a Cornish 
boatman, had once saved the life of the lady the 
late Mr. Discombe had married for his second 
wife, and out of gratitude she had, after his death, 
sent for Angerona here, furnished for her this 
house which she had persuaded Mr. Discombe to 
settle upon her for life, and so enabled her to 
make a comfortable living. 

“T always kept one key of the Belvidere,” she 
said, “ because Mrs. Discombe was forgetful, and 
as she had to pass the Lady-house to reach the 
Belvidere, she could be sure of it from here; 
and I went on keeping the key after she died. 
That was when Mr. Evlyn, the heir, was seventeen, 
and her own son, Mr. Ernest, seven years old; he’s 
the Squire now, and owns all the property, though 
he’s at Eton, and wants to let the place. The 
Squire changed a good deal after that; p’r’aps 
it was, and p’r’aps it wasn’t, because Mr. George 
Haslam was here so much. He was a younger 
brother of the Squire’s lady, and as his nephew, 
Mr. Ernest, was but a tool in his hands, he got 
the whole rule at the Manor gradually, in a slow, 
mean way, for the Squire wasn’t himself, and we 
suppose jt was then he made his new will, and 
left Mr. Ernest the place. At last one day—it 
must be just six years ago—there was a serious 
quarrel, and I s’pose the Squire took Mr. Has- 
lam’s side; that shows how changed he was, for 
he used to be bound up in Mr. Evlyn; but he did, 
and Mr. Evlyn went away. He had his own mo- 
ther’s money, and though it wasn’t anything like 
what he’d a right to expect, it was enough for 
him to live on, and he dropped all names but his 
mother’s, so I b’lieve, and we knew nothing of 
him for three years. Then Squire fell ill, and 
*twas said he sent and -ent for his son, and that 
Mr. Haslam stopped the messages, and though we 
shall never know the truth of it, everybody up at 
the Manor said it was true, especially when Mr. 
Evlyn came so quickly and lovingly at last, be- 
cause Parson himself had traced and summoned 
him. But forall his eagerness then, he came too 
late.” Here Miss Brock broke off to ask me, in 
a loud aside, whether my friend was faint; but I 
said feebly that the perfume of the pinks was 
rather oppressive through the open window ; and 
while I closed it, and Mary leaned her head against 
it, | touched her cheek a moment with my lips. 
“Yes, he came too late, unfortunately,” resumed 
Miss Brock. “The Squire had had a terrible 
stroke, and was speechless and unconscious—as 
dead as any living man could be. There was no 
quarrel then between his son and Mr. Haslam ; 
it was too sad a time to Mr. Evlyn for him to 
mind that man. Yet every one could tell after- 
ward—and many of them were made to, in the 
court—how Mr. Evlyn treated him as if he was 
invisible to the eye or ear; never spoke to him or 
of him; never moved aside for him if they met— 
once even throwing him coolly down and walking 
over him, yet never even then seeming to see or 
hear him. That was in the spring of ’78, and 
Squire lingered days and weeks, scarce alive at all, 
and Mr. Haslam staid at the Manor, as well as 
Mr. Evlyn. Mr. Eviyn had always been fond of 
the Belvidere, and, indeed, even in his step-mo- 
ther’s time it had been considered really as his 
room, and his things were in it; but he didn’t 
go there often now, for he felt—or rather hoped, 
p’raps—his father might wake to consciousness, 
and know him at the last. But one June day he 
came up here for the key of the Belvidere, and 
passed on rather hurriedly, telling me he had an 
appointment. I didn’t understand, of course, 
but when I had to tell that at the trial the judge 
knew at once that it was with Mr. Haslam he’d 
had the appointment up there, and of course it 
was, for Mr. Haslam passed up soon after him. 
I was down in Rocklands the rest of the day, and 
so didn’t note that the key wasn’t brought back, 
though I shouldn’t anyhow, for often it wasn’t re- 
turned to me the same day. But that evening 
one of the keepers passing the Belvidere at dusk 





found it open, and going to the upstairs room to 
speak to his master, as he fancied—the lower 
room is only an entrance—he saw nobody there 
but Mr. Haslam, shot dead and lying across the 
doorway. He found the window open, and the 
old rails freshly broken, and there below, on the 
stony slope to the river, Mr. Evlyn was lying in- 
sensible—his head had struck a stone. Every- 
body said that after shooting Mr. Haslam he had 
intended to escape, and sprung from the window, 
forgetting the little wooden balcony, and had bro- 
ken it in his eagerness—the rails were very rot- 
ten, and easily broken. They said, of course, he 
had intended to go through one of the other win- 
dows, from which he could have jumped so easily, 
but that he had been maddened by his conscience, 
and sprang from that window because it was the 
furthest from the dead body that lay across the 
doorway. I went up next day, and the blood hadn’t 
sunk into the carpet—it never does, they say— 
and it has been a horrible place to me ever since.” 

“Was no one else ever suspected of this mur- 
der ?” asked Mary, very low. 

“ Never,” Miss Brock assured us, “though the 
p’lice searched the country, and moved everything 
in the Belvidere. I’d a detective staying here a 
good while, prowling night and day, searching ev- 
ery place, and everybody, and everything, because 
some people thought there might have been a 
third person there; but the notion had to be given 
up, it all was so clear. Hadn't they been always 
enemies, and hadn’t Mr. Haslam been very unfair, 
and aggravated Mr. Evlyn to the deed? And 
wasn’t it Mr. Evlyn’s own pistol that he kept in 
the Belvidere that had shot him, and wasn’t its 
own bullet found in him? It was only too clear, 
and they said it was through some very clever 
barrister that Mr. Evlyn wasn’t hanged, though 
it would have been all the same to the Squire, 
for he knew nothing of all this, though he lived 
for some time.” 

“No,” I said, weakly, feeling Miss Brock’s 
stern little eves questioning me—“ I suppose there 
is—was no hope of a third person being discov- 
ered.” 

“No hope. I’m certain everything was done 
that could be done. If anybody else had passed 
to the Belvidere, I must have seen him.” 

“ But it can be reached easily without passing 
this house,” said I, remembering how we had 
come, 

“ Possibly,’ Miss Brock allowed ; “ but it would 
not be tried while this is the established path.” 

“ And all this would not have been if the son 
had been allowed to come in time for his father 
to know him,” said Mary, and rose and looked 
around her: just as if she only studied the innu- 
merable photographs of the Manor—taken un- 
der every conceivable aspect—which adorned the 
walls. Then, evidently for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of Miss Brock, she asked for lunch. 

“ Oh, Barbara,” she cried, when we were at last 
alone, “I will find out this secret. There is some 
one for us to—unmask. You willhelpme? We 
will clear the innocent, if—” 

“Tf he be innocent—yes,” said I, practically, 
in her pause. 

“T meant to say if—I die for it.” 

Fortunately, as I thought, Miss Brock returned 
just then to present us with her card, and anoth- 
er bearing the name ef the Rev. John Sladeley 
Gunn. “The clergyman who enjoys my other 
parlor,” she explained, in a stately manner, “ with 
his two little boys. He's taking our parson’s 
place fora time. He’s liked very well, an’ I heard 
him once, but I do mostly go to preachin’.” 

“Does not he preach?” asked Mary, in her 
quiet, humorous way, though of course she un- 
derstood. 

“Preach, yes, that grammatical that we do 
ought to take dictionaries. But 'tis beautiful to 
hear him read about Daniel. Daniel answers 
quite plain from far away in the lions’ den. If 
he preached in two or three voices like that, he'd 
have large congregations, yes, 1 b’lieve. He do 
try to make me a church-goer, but I tell him to 
leave me alone, for we’re best mixed like our tea. 
But he does talk, talk, talk. °Tis a comfort to 
think he won’t die with anything on his mind, 
less he’s took very suddent.” 

“T don’t think, Mary,” said I, to rouse her, when 
Miss Brock had left us, “that she either will die 
with much on her mind unsaid.” But I saw that 
Mary did not even hear me. 

“Oh, Barry!” she sighed, as she still sat 
against the window, “ who can have come to the 
tower on that day, and done such a deed? How 
ean we learn this terrible secret, with no clew at 
all, howevér faint ?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, heavily, staring at the 
varied representations of the Manor photograph- 
ed with startling truth and ugliness. “TIcan not 
see the narrowest ray of hope.” And it was just 
as I said it, with my eyes fixed upon a delinea- 
tion of the Manor avenue unbiassed by perspec- 
tive, that there darted into my mind—no, nothing 
ever darted into my mind—that a struggling fan- 
cy began to take hold of me, and took it more 
and more firmly through every minute, until it was 
a haunting, harassing idea which I determined to 
set at rest, whatever trouble the doing so should 
cost me. So absorbing had it become by the 
time Miss Brock, in her deliberate manner, had 
removed the cloth, and feelingly inquired if we 
had not found the cold beef “ of a pretty savor,” 
that, though I knew it to be but a feeble step, I 
was wrought up to invention in my determination 
to carry it out. 

“As I need a little solitary walk to get my 
ideas clear, Mary, and you are anxious to discourse 
with Miss Brock, I shall go to Rocklands, and 
send a note by the return coach to Silla. Is she 
to come out to you to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, Barry, we do not want her here,” said 
Mary, blankly. ‘ Yet,” she added, her own kind, 
thoughtful self again, ‘she must not stay at Wes- 
tercombe alone, and Miss Brock will—have her. 
Thank you, Barbara.” And then her head went 
back against the lattice panes, and I felt ashamed 
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of my paltering. I did not leave her until I had 
only time to catch the coach before its return, 
and then I hastened away, repeating to myself all 
along the road to Rocklands the date of that 
murder, which I had looked back into my diary 
to learn. The coach was just leaving when I 
reached the hotel, and our genial driver touched 
his hat when he saw me, and said I was only just 
in time. When I had given him the note for 
Silla, I asked him, weighing every word, in my 
usual manner, whether it had long been custom- 
ary to photograph the coach, and if so, whether 
the photographs could be seen. 

He told me with natural pride that it had been 
done for about four years, and most of the copies 
were sold at the time, but that one was always 
kept at the hotel, and though they sometimes 
sold them after, sometimes they didn’t, and so I 
should find plenty, for the coach ran daily from 
the middle of June to the middle of August, and 
twice a week for a short time before and after. 

“Of course I wish to buy the one taken to- 
day,” said I, “ but I should like to see the oth- 
ers.” 

The men-servants of the hotel stood about to 
watch the coach depart, and I found, too, that 
another coach was expected from one of the 
Great Western stations; so I felt it better to de- 
lay my errand, for fear of not doing it so well in 
the confusion. As I loitered, with what patience 
I might, I became aware of two little boys stand- 
ing hand and hand in the road, evidently await- 
ing some arrival; and then of their being pater- 
nally reprimanded by our driver as “venture- 
some,” and, under this reproof, backing toward 
the hedge, and standing there, still hand in hand, 
and still hopefully expectant. They were stur- 
dy, thickset little fellows, with bare brown legs, 
and dusty boots and socks, yet there was to mea 
quaint nobility in their little sunburned faces ; 
the big black eyes were so ridiculously intrepid, 
the full curled lips so babyish. As I watched, 
my heart went so strangely out to them that at 
last I went up and asked them if they were wait- 
ing for any one. The smaller child—-he was 
only very little the smaller—eyed me with a sort 
of phlegmatic sternness, evidently questioning my 
right to address him at all, though not moved to 
anger ; but the other, with a glance of superiority 
at his brother, politely informed me that they 
were waiting for “ John.” 

“Oh, for John ?” said I, with the air of friend- 
liness which is supposed to be acceptable to chil- 
dren. ‘And who are you?” 

“I’m Trot,” said the little fellow, with a look 
in his large deep-set eyes which said, pensively, 
“T’m a great man where I come from, but I drop 
my greatness here.” 

“ And you ?” I asked, touching the shoulder of 
the smaller boy. He looked back at me with an 
immovably serene apathy, which made me color 
over the liberty I had taken, and feel grateful 
that he did not resent it actively. 

“‘He’s Nap,” said his brother, giving the hand 
he held a little corrective pull; ‘‘and he’s felled 
down. He always does when he’s got his best 
frock on.” 

“Oh!” said I, relieved to find in Nap’s fixed, 
wide-open gaze the fact that even his brother’s 
condescension to me did not disturb his equa- 
nimity; and then I smiled weakly but well-mean- 
ingly upon the little fellows, and wondered wheth- 
er there was anything else that I could say. But 
I could not find that there was while those four 
great black eyes scrutinized me impartially. 

I had forgotten the departing and arriving ve 
hicles, when there came up to the boys—and there- 
fore to me—some one whom I had surely seen 
before—a stout little clergyman with a good and 
kindly face. He held out to the eager children 
one very plump, white hand, while with the other 
he raised his hat to me, and in a moment I was 
aware that he recognized me, and that he was 
going to introduce himself to me, not alone with 
the consciousness of a clergyman’s right to do so, 
but in a cheery, friendly way that was perfectly 
courteous. 

“This is strange! We met yesterday in a Lon- 
don restaurant, and though I have travelled hard 
all day, I find you here before me.” 

“We came yesterday to Westercomhe straight 
from——where you saw us,” I said, unable to re- 
sent the simple, unconstrained address. Not un- 
til I was going over this conversation afterward 
—as I invariably do, to my disappointment and 
weariness—did it strike me that this was a bold 
acknowledgment of having noticed him, for he did 
not show the faintest sign of thinking it so. 
“You must have come by a very fast train to- 
day.” 

“The Flying Dutchman,” he said, with a plea- 
sant laugh; ‘and I have decided with myself that 
if David had lived in the year of our Lord 1881, 
instead of desiring the wings of a dove, he would 
have said, I’ll catch the Flying Dutchman and flee 
away. How kind of you to be taking a passing 
interest in my little lads, who are very naughty to 
be here at all! Their father is very grateful, I 
assure you,” 

“But,” I said, in my slowly comprehending 
way, “they said they were waiting for ‘ John.’” 

“That’s myself,” he answered, with a look of 
the teuderest merriment down upon the children. 
“Their filial piety is remarkable. I ought to tell 
you I am taking the duty here for a time, and we 
lodge at the Lady-house.” 

“So do we,” I said, in my shy, scant way, my 
thoughts at last clasping the fact that this was 
the ventriloquial clergyman who was so success- 
ful with Daniel in the lions’ den, but who preach- 
ed too grammatically. 

“That’s right,” he answered, in his cordial 

vay. “It is a pleasant house, and Miss Ange- 

rona—I like that simple name, and use it in 
preference to Brock—is, with her Cornish words 
and ways, amusingly un-English.”’ 

Then we parted. He had asked me if he might 
walk back with me; but though I knew it would 
be pleasant to have genial companionship on my 








way, I feared I might unconsciously hasten or 
perform my errand superficially if I felt 1 was 
detaining any one, so declined, telling him I had 
business in the hotel. As he went on his way, 
with one sturdy little fellow pulling at each hand, 
I just momentarily wondered whether Mary had 
observed him in London, and would recognize 
him, half wishing I could have been present to 
see the renewal of that strange, prompt interest 
he had taken in her. Then I utterly forgot him, 
as I entered the hotel. 

The manager took me to the drawing-room, 
and brought me some books that looked like 
scrap-books, where he told me I should find the 
photographs I spoke of, each season having a col- 
lection to itself, and each book bei: g dated. I 
feel quite sure it was because he saw how child- 
ishly my fingers trembled over finding the date 
I wanted that he left me alone to my task. The 
great room was unoccupied then, save by my own 
insignificant person, and I paused with a half- 
smile at myself, for my plan suddenly looked to 
me futile, and even imbecile. What had I been 
expecting to discover? Even if I found out who 
were the passengers to Rocklands on the day of 
that murder, could that discovery give the slen- 
derest clew to any possible murderer? What a 
poor frail hope mine was, and how characteristic 
of me, after all! 

This honest disdain of my own intellect roused 
me to act, but with a new, unhopeful carelessness, 
I took up the book dated 1878, and turned its 
leaves slowly to June 27. There were several 
blank pages in the book, but that page was not 
blank. There stood the coach, two or three pig- 
my human figures standing down upon the ground 
beside it to show off its loftiness and its impor- 
tance ; and the four horses, apparently very fiery 
but held in check by the driver’s infinite skil 
It was exactly like the photograph of to-day, ex- 
cept that the coach was but sparely loaded. Be- 
side the coachman who had driven us to-day sat 
one gentleman; behind them two gentlemen and 
one lady; behind again only the juvenile guard 
who had been with us to-day—I knew him in a 
moment, and scarcely was surprised that three 
years ago he looked no smaller and no younger 
than he looked to-day. There were but four 
faces, then, for me to fix upon my mind, so I 
studied them slowly one by one. On the box a 
boyish, frank-looking young fellow, with fishing- 
rod and basket; on the seat behind, an elderly 
gentleman of great size, and wearing dark glass- 
es; and an evidently foreign artist, with flowing 
locks and beard, holding a sketching portfolio 
conspicuously as a badge; and between them 
one lady— 








Half an hour later I shook off the strange mist 
that had enshrouded me, and started on my 
homeward walk, unutterably lonely and heart- 
sick, fighting strenuously and zealously against 
suspicion and mistrust, longing with great in- 
tensity for the opportunity to speak one word to 
Denis now. All the time keeping my eyes turn- 
ed from the river, because the sunset threw 
strange red stains upon it as it came on toward 
me from below that tower on the heath; and 
dreading beyond all words my meeting with the 
girl whom 1—against my better judgment, I had 
often told myself before this day—had grown to 
love so well. For the photograph had shown me 
that one of the passengers to Rocklands on the 
day of that murder in the Belvidere had been 
Mary Keveene herself! 


(To BE OONTINUED.} 





“STAYING” VISITORS. 


“ CY TAYING” visitors, as they are called in New 

England, are those who remain long enough 
to become part of the family, if even for a few 
weeks ; and to appreciate the delicacy of the 
distinction, let us think over just what hospi- 
tality means, just how many people we would 
like to have as “staying” visitors at our fire- 
sides and in our family councils, and, on the oth- 
er hand, in how many households do we care to 
play the réle of this intimate sort of guest. 

Probably not in one case out of twenty are the 
duties and privileges of host and guest rightly 
estimated, and yet they ought to form a very 
clearly appreciated part of life, since our hospi- 
table and visiting hours can mean so much of 
graciousness, mental expansion, and indeed a very 
high kind of charity—the charity that can ex- 
press itself in words or looks,the sound of a 
voice, the tonch of a hand, when “life treads on 
life” a little too heavily. 

“]T wish,” we heard a lady say not long ago— 
“T wish I could afford to entertain.” 

“But you can afford to be hospitable,” some 
one rejoined, and truly enough, since a great 
many kinds of hospitality need not demand the 
expenditure of anything more than the capital of 
charity and sympathy, which always grows when 
it is drawn upon. 

The brightest, kindliest fireside we know is one 
of the very simplest: but there one always finds 
the ready look and word, the air of refinement 
and heart comfort, which means more than a 
banquet or other entertainment ever could; and 
in this household one is never jarred upon by 
hearing of the annoying details of life on a mod- 
erate income, which so many people seem to 
think the best way to cover up any necessary de- 
ficiencies. Everything that need be referred to 
is spoken of in a frank, honest fashion, but the 
guest is never called upon to feel embarrassed, or 
uncomfortable, or bored by comments on other 
ways of living, or the petty annoyances of a life 
in which it is hard always to make both ends 
meet. What is given is cheerfully, genially, and 
brightly offered. One feels that the hostess in 
her simple hospitality takes her own bright hours ; 
so one leaves her feeling that an exchange of 
cheerfulness has filled the hour. 





Tact in hospitality and in visiting is a rare 
quality. How many times the entire harmony 
of a visit can be disturbed by a trifling lack of 
it on either side! We know a lady who was 
made quite unhappy during a visit to a really 
loved friend because her hostess from time to time 
wore an air of preoccupation, which Mrs. 
thought indicated weariness in her society. Later 
she discovered that her hostess’s husband had 
been on the verge of a disaster, which accounted 
for her absent-minded manner; but in this case 
how much better would it have been for the 
hostess to have postponed her friend’s visit until 
after the decisive hour, since hospitality means 
something more than mere food and shelter. 

Some visitors think that the perfection of good- 
breeding consists in “giving no trouble.” This 
is true up to a certain point; but the visitor who 
makes it obvious that he or she is scrupulously 
avoiding any extra attention errs quite as much 
as those who are inconsiderate in their demands. 
To understand the method of the house you are 
in, to quietly conform to its ways, and to make 
any request which will save your hostess the ne- 
cessity of seeking your needs, are by far the best 
means of making your visit agreeable to every 
one. A lady who has the most perfect art of en- 
tertaining, and every means for doing so gener- 
ously at her command, told me that of all visit- 
ors she most dreaded those who declined serv- 
ices. “I have had visitors fall ill sometimes,” 
she remarked, “ who nearly drove me frantic with 
their efforts to save me trouble. The result on 
such occasions always inflicts twice the necessary 
amount.” At that time she happened to be en 
tertaining a young lady visiting her for the first 
time, and who had fallen suddenly ill. She was, 
we all declared, a model visitor, since she so 
cheerfully and frankly expressed her wants that 
when she refused an offer of attention we all 
knew it was sincerely meant. We recall her say 
ing one day, “I would like to go to the drawing 
room this evening if you could contrive to have 
me carried down.” And when two of the men- 
servants had easily accomplished this, our host 





ess said, admiringly, ‘“‘ Now I am relieved of a 
serious worry; I longed to see vou make the 
change, yet I felt so sure you oughtn’t to walk, 
and that you might refuse to be carried, I dared 
not suggest it.” 

We know a lady who when she has company 
has a most unconscious yet peculiarly exaspe 








KIng 
up little trifles she or he may have put out of 
place, or moving back or forward a chair recent 
lyin use. It is such a trifle! Yet some of her 
best friends have declared it made her house al- 





ting way of following her visitor about, Pp 


most intolerable for a visit of any duration. 
A difficult matter to adjust is precisely what a 
visitor’s manner should be toward other gt 





We speak of this because quite recently a d 
cussion arose as to whether a “ staying” visitor 
ought or ought not to take any part in the enter 
tainment of her hostess’s other guests ; whether 
during an evening party, for example, she should 
perform any introductions, or otherwise volun- 
tarily assist in the matter of hospitality. We 
think that on this point, as on many others, the 
decision should be the result of circumstances 
Should the visitor, lor instance, be talking to one 
of the company, and be joined by a third, she 
could always, with due deference to good-breed- 
ing, perform an introduction, but unless specially 
requested to do so, no further duty should be t 
dertaken. 

Indeed, stringent as may be certain rules for 
either visitor or hostess, yet it is hard to give any 
which will apply to general conduct. 
gestion only can be made as invariably worth re- 
membering. 





One sug 
The keenest impression of hospi- 
tality is always made by one’s method of receiv- 
ing a guest. A cordial greeting which shows that 
the hostess means a welcome, small preparations 
for the comfort of the guests in the rooms to 
which they are conducted, the offer of refresh- 
ment, or attention to any of their peculiar wants, 
all show what true hospitality means; but if 
a small deficiency in anything is unavoidabl 
do not greet your visitor with apologies. A lady 
whose manner was always nervous on receiving 
any guest, nearly banished a most welcome one 
from her house by saying, within ten minutes of 
her arrival: “Oh! do excuse the room I have had 
to give you, but really I had not another spot, 
I have so much company in the house !” 





PALMISTRY. 


| hy his ancient treatise on Palmistry, published 
in London in 1671, Richard Saunders claims 
Scriptural authority for his occult science, quoting 
Job, xxxvii. 7, which, according to the original 
Hebrew, reads, “ He hath placed signs in the hands 
of all men, that every man may know his work.” 

We cull some general directions from this old 
book for the benefit of our readers who may like 
to amuse themselves and their friends by the 
practice of what has become a fashionable pas- 
time of the day; for what was once the occult 
science of hoary sages is now the popular di- 
version of gay watering-places, and the lady 
who can even superficially interpret the lines of 
the hand in a piquant fashion is sure to be the 
pet lion wherever she goes, especially if she com- 
bines with her oracular knowledge the fascina- 
tions of wit and beauty. 

Although palmistry relies chiefly upon the indi- 
cations supplied by the lines and signs in the 
palm of the hand, it also takes account of the 
shape of the hand and the fingers. And what 
an infinite variety we find in the form and ex- 
pression of the hand !—from the hand exquisite- 
ly perfect, like that which made the beautiful 
Queen of Prussia immortal, to the blunt-fingered, 
coarse one of the lowest, most degraded person 
we meet! 

There are some general rules to be observed 
in relation to the shape of the hand and fingers, 











though each of these rules is subject to modifica- 
tions which we can not enter into in an article 
like this. 

There are good hands of each type, and it re- 
quires much experience and study to do justice 
to their classification. But undoubtedly the first 
and best type of hand, other things being favor- 








able, are those which have tapering fingers ; such 
hands belong to poetic, ideal people. They are 
impulsive, sympathetic, sensitive, and if poets and 
artists, they are always of the highest order. 

On the cont: fingers that are thick, with a 
sort of cushion at the ends, and a pad on each 
side of the nail, belong to people who are busi 
ness-like, matter-of-fact, and who also have a 


high appreciation of bodily comforts. An artist 
or poet with such fingers will be apt to treat his 
subjects in a realistic manner. 


Emile Zola’s hand is a 
ty e 


It is said that 
ng example of this 





Then there are square-topped fingers, which 
we generally find on the ha 








I is of scientific me 
and on most of our successful professional men 
They are the well lanced ones who steer clear 
of the too visionary and ideal taper fingered {¢ 
on the one side, and the grosser mate ism of 
the padded or spade-shaped fingered, on the other 
Such fingers had Abraham | con 

As to the proportions of the hand and fingers, 
in a normal hand the s 
est, the first nearly as lor 


longer than the fourth, or 
cipal lines of the hand 


line, whict 
, . 





runs round t 





crosses or partly crosses 
und somet st i 
\ h goes from one side of t 
her t Y f ers lf the 
} K s ng irk and of 
Indicates ¢ xd health tnd long life 





A long, 





ned tine of the head promises 
intellectual power; if it is too long, extending 
to the edge of the hand t licates too much 
calculation, or meanness; if it is double or fork 
ed toward the end, it denotes double-dealing, de 


ception. This line for ri 























ght length should lose 
itself, or end, below the third finger or there 
ibout If it is ve hort , below the 
first finger, it shows lity. 

The line of the heart promises many mental 
qualities as well as indicating with regard to the 
affections f this line is well marked, and ex 
tends from the « ige ot e hand be little 
finger quite to the | f f ger, it 

hows an affectior position and a good 
me It also promises well for the happl 
ness of the possessor If it sends down short 
lines toward the line of the head, it shows that 
affection must be founded upon re t. If,on 
the contrary, the small lines go upwa then love 
will be more impulsive and unreasonir hen 
this line is often broken, it denotes inconstancy 


Here we would again remark that judgments 


must not be formed hastily from any one ap- 





pearance or line of the hand, as there are many 


things to be considered. 

The two hands rarely correspond in every par- 
ticular, and one hand may make good the failings 
of the other. Experience and study will help us 
to make a just esti The left 


r riches, 




















dn rth e right for 
All lines, if pale and wide, tell 
» quality attributed to that par- 
ticu r lis e, or elise the existence of the effect 
which is the opposite of the quality. For in- 
stance, a pale wid e of the heart indicates 
cold even cruelty, It is said that this line 
in the hand of that monster of ert 
Pomeroy, striking ustrates this theory. 

Each fin n mount at its base is named 
from a planet. The first finger is Jupiter, and 
in the highest type of hand—the pointed-finger- 
ed—if it be long, well-sh aped, and the mount at 
its base well developed, it indicates a noble char- 
acter and a religious . If too long, and oth 





erwise disproportiot may indicate fanati- 











cism, rel us madness In the spade-shaped 
hand it would probably denote o unity, or, in 
the square-topped, it might denote pride 

The second finger is Saturn, and if properly 
proportioned and developed, in the hi st type 
of hand indicates only becoming gravity, and 





sympathy for others; if too prominent and dis- 


it is misanthropy, melancholy. 





proportiones 


The third finger is Apollo, and belongs to the 
arts. In a “pointed” hand it means genius for 
poetry and musical composition; in a “square” 
hand, painting and sculpture—leaving the con- 


templative in art; and in the spade-shaped or 
padded, it would probably denote capacity for 
acting on the stag 

T 
portioned, it denotes a scientific turn of mind, di 
plomacy, tact. 





he fourth finger is Mercury, and, if well-pro- 


The thumb is Venus, and is a very important 
part of the hand. The upper joint with the nail 
stands for the will; the second, the reasoning 
faculties; the base, animal instincts. By be 
ing in mind the hints already given in regard to 
the other fingers in the three tvpes of hand, the 
same may be applied to e thumb. 

Vhen a character like the sun occurs in th 
line of life, it signifies loss of an eve or blind 
ness Wavy lines in the ends of the fingers o 


elsewhere 


foretell death by drowning 





cent-shaped mat little finger 

low the line o enotes insa 

the lines of tl N the stro 

clearer, then the person resembles | 

both physically and mentally The es about 
the wrist indicate the years of a li ne i 
marking thirty yea Phe rt lines on t 
side of the hand below the little finger denote 
the number of times married The lines extend 


ing down from between the little finger and the 
third or ring finger number the loves of a life- 
time. 
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Fig. 1.—Suamrock Fovrarp Dress. —Cur Parrern, No. 
3875: Basque, Over-Skirt, aNp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


Spring Styles.—Figs. 1-3. 
HE illustrations on this page represent the earliest spring 
styles, both in designs’ and materials, and will be useful to 
ladies who make up their light woollen dresses in advance of the 
spring, and devote their Lenten leisure to making and remodelling 
their summer dresses for the country. 

Fig. 1.—Smamrock Fou.arp Dress. This graceful dress is of 
olive | green foulard silk, with dark myrtle green shamrock leaves, 
and is trimmed with écru Oriental lace. The basque has the very 
long pointed front and short sides now in vogue, with a more 
moderate point in the back. The V-shaped neck has a lace point 
in front that is made to stand erect behind, and with the Byron 
collar of the dress goods produces a very pretty effect. The very 
bouffant over-skirt is drawn back from the front to display a short 

apron and deep flounce, both of which are edged with lace. This 
model is also excellent for very dressy cotton satteens that do not 
need to be washed often. 

Fig. 2.—Pcatn“anp Carcxep Woot Dress. This simple dress 
for early spring and summer is made of plain and checked Cheviot 
in terra-cotta, olive, strawberry red shades, seal brown, or black 
and white. The basque is in Jersey style, with but few seams, 
and is cut in turrets on the edge, and faced with silk, The skirt 
and over-skirt are attached to one belt, and made over a founda- 
tion skirt of alpacs 

Fig. 8.—Sprriccrep Corron Sarreen Dress. This gay dress of 
cotton satteen has an écru ground strewn with clusters of pink 
carnations, The pointed basque is of plain shape, with an edging 
of embroidery and a jabot of the same; the collar is in the cadet 





Fig. 2.—P.Lain anp Cugckep Woot Dress.—Ccutr Pattern, 
No. 3376: Basque, Over-Skirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents £acu. 


Figs, 1-3.—SPRING STYLES. 


shape, but is widely open at the throat. Plain écru satteen is 
used for pleating on the sleeves. A bow of satin ribbon is on one 
shoulder, and there are bows on the over-skirt. The Marie An- 
toinette over-skirt is very bouffant, and is caught back in points 
on the sides. Two rows of the open Irish point embroidery are 
the trimmings. The skirt has wide box pleats separated by clus- 
ters of side pleats. English straw bonnet, with pink roses and an 
écru ostrich plume. 





Ladies’ Neck -Wear.—Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 93. 


Tre cape shown in Fig. 1 is composed of three bands of netting 
in heavy pink silk twist, which are connected by two bands of 
pink chenille open-work, and ornamented with chenille loops. The 
edge is surrounded with chenille fringe, and a bow of pink satin 
ribbon is placed at the throat. White lace four inches wide and 
light blue ottoman ribbon are the materials used for the collar 
Fig. 2. A foundation standing collar an inch and a half wide at 
the back and sloped toward the ends is faced with ribbon, and 
edged around the bottom with side-pleated lace, which is carried 
for ten inches along the front edge of two ends of ribbon that are 
joined to the ends of the collar. The lace is narrowed gradually 
to a point at the ends, where the ribbon is pleated in, and finished 
with a bow. A similar bow is set at the throat, and the collar is 
covered with flat lace, The narrow standing collar in Fig. 3 is of 
ruby velvet lined with satin. The cravat is composed of a strip of 





figured cream-colored gauze, which is edged along both sides and 


Ty 2 


pricGep Cotron Satreen Dress.—Cut Pattern, 
: Basque, OveR-Skiet, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EacH, 


across one end with cteam silk lace, and a pleated velvet strap 
finished at the lower end with a gilt’ buckle, both arranged on a 
stiff net back in the manner shown by the illustration, and the 
whole attached to one end of the collar, For the cravat Fig. 4a 
neck band two inches wide made of bias foundation is covered over 
with white China silk in upturned folds. The bow at the front is 
composed of two pieces of the silk half a yard long and five-eighths 
wide, edged with wide lace at the bottom, and arranged i in a long 
loop with the lace-edged end falling over it. The fichu-collar Fig. 
5 consists of a rounded stiff standing collar attached to a narrow 
band, edged around the bottom with thickly gathered lace, and 
covered outside by a bias searf of white silk muslin arranged in 
full folds, the ends of which project beyond the ends of the collar 
and form the jabot. The gathered lace is continued around the 
ends of the silk muslin scarf, which is caught up in loops. The 
right side is mounted on a stiff net back, and is completed by a lace 
fan-pleating and a cut steel buckle. On each side the lace is 
caught up under a similar buckle, and a fan-pleating is set under- 
neath. The stiff military collar of Fig. 6 is of black velvet lined 
with strawberry red Surah and covered with flat lace. Two strips 
of the red Surah eight inches long and ten wide, closely pleated in 
at the top and shirred near the bottom, where they are edged with 
lace, are attached to the ends of the collar, The collar is fasten- 
ed with a hook and eye, and the ends of the cravat are crossed and 
held by a scarf pin. The cravat Fig. 7 consists of a three-corner- 
ed piece of ivory white China crape, which is edged on both straight 
sides with gathered lace, and arranged on a small stiff back. A 
cluster of plush rose- buds and leaves is secured among the lace 
folds, 
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Ladies’ House Dress- 
es.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue short skirt of the 

electric blue camel’s-hair 

dress, Fig. 1, is trimmed 
with two narrow box-pleat- 
ings, and a deep flounce or 
valance, plain on the front 
and sides, and side-pleated 

on the back, which has a 

border of appliqué em- 


broidery in silk of the same color, and is 
edged with chenille fringe. The over- 
skirt is edged with fringe; it consists of 
a short embroidered apron front, and a 
long looped back. The short pointed 
basque is trimmed with brandebourgs. 





Fig. 6.—Vetver Cottar with Surau 
AND Lace Cravat. 


The dress Fig. 2 is made of cinnamon 
brown cashmere and darker brown vel- 
vet. The skirt has two narrow pleatings, 
and a deep flounce composed of broad 
box pleats of cashmere with velvet bands 
between. The short full drapery is fast 
ened on the skirt; on the left side of the 


Fig. 2.—Lace anp 
Rippon Ficuv- 


Fig. 1.—Vetver axp Gauze Consace ron EvenixG Dress. 
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| Fig. 3.—Vetver Con 
LAR WITH CRAVAT 
or VELVET, GAUZE, 
AND Lace. 





COLLAR. 

















Fig. 1.—Camen's-uarn Dress wits Aretiqgué Emsxowerry Fig. 2.—CASHMERE YE 
g. 1 . 1 : KB que Eus oRY. «. 2.—CASHMERE AND VELVET 
Cour Parrern, No. 3372: Basqug, OveR-Sxint, anv ; Dr 
Skirt, 20 Cents Eacu. eat 


Figs, 1 anv 2.—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESSES. 


front it is caught up under a vel- 
vet bow with a large buckle. A 
searf of bias velvet covers the 
lower edge of the basque, and ter 
minates with a bow and buckle 
The basque has a velvet vest and 
cuffs, and trefoil ornaments of 
brown silk cord. 


Sewing-Weight. 
Tue base of the weight and the 


cushion which occupies one-half 
of the upper part are faced with 


Fig. 2.—Satin Corsace ron Evenine Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Smk Musi ann Lact 
Ficuu-CoLuar. 





garnet plush, while the other half, which 
forms a receptacle for sewing implements, 
is lined with satin of the same color. The 
plush on the side is decorated with a vine 
embroidered in colored silks. A leather 
handle faced outside with plush is riveted 
to the ends, 





Fig. 7.—Cuina Crarpe anp Lace 
CRAVAT 


Corsages for Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue corsage Fig. 1, which is worn with 
skirts of silvered gauze, is made of sap- 
phire blue velvet, cut in the shape of a 
low pointed bodice with short sleeves 


which is richly embroidered with gold aud 
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silver beads, and completed by kerchief drapery 


of. the gauze. A bunch of roses is fastened on 
the right shoulder. 
Fig. 2 is worn over white tulle skirts. , It is of 


strawberry red satin, ornamented with embroid- 
ery in pearl beads. 
which 
spaces between 
ruche 


The top is cut into sharp 
wired at the edge, and the 
filled out by a thick tulle 
A satin scarf is draped around 
the hips, and terminates with a sash bow behind. 
A bunch of white roses is fastened in the folds 
of the scarf. 


points, are 
are 


set inside. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. M., Reaping. — Yes; the gentleman who is a 
stranger to the lady should leave a card tor her, as 
well as the gentleman who has taken him to call. It 


is a visit, whether she is at home or not; both should 
leave cards. 

Frowkcre anp Weev.—Mourning 
for a year, ver edged with 
ing is not worn in first mourning. A crape veil is only 
worn three months fora parent. As for closing your 
piano, we advise you not to do so, but to bring in the 


consvlation of music as soon as possible, 


is worn for a parent 


and pay black is used. Braid- 


Gwenvo.inn.—The plain heavy English note-paper 
without monogram or mark is the most fashionable 
paper at present. ladies like that with ragged 
edges. your note to a gentleman always | 
Esq.”—never ** Mr. Green Brown. 
lady about to be married does not put P. P. C. 
on her cards. As for the gloves, a lady must, if her 
sleeve be very tight, necessarily pull her long glove up 
over it. Itis, however, fashionable for evening dresses 
to have the e cut off at the elbow. If the siceve 
is sufficiently loose, let the glove wrinkle up the arm. 
All styles of coiffure are fashionable, the Greek knot 
with a fluff in front the most so. 

M. C. P., Dansvitie.—You should always help ladies 
at a table before gentlemen. 

A Scnsoriser, Hartrorp.—No; a card with “ac- 
ceptance” written, printed, or engraved upon it is al- 
ways vulgar. Write a punctilious note in the third 
person, accepting or declining. If a card is turned 
down in the corner, it means that tne visitor called 
in person. 

Svusiu.—Mercy Merrick is the heroine of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s novel The New Magdalen, 

X. Y. Z.—If you love the young lady, you are fully 
justified in giving her the option of sharing your hum- 
ble fortunes. 

J. E. P.—We can only suggest the New York Deco- 
rative Art Society. 

A. C.—Widows do not wear white strings to their 
bonnets. It is correct for a widow to have her Chris- 
tian name on her visiting-cards. 


Some 
In addressing 
say “Green Brown, 
A young 


sleev 


Inexrertenox.—A matince is merely a long sacque, 
and is not so suitable for afternoons for an invalid as 
a shorter sacque of plush or cloth, or a nice Chuddah 
shawl Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. XV., for a dress waist for invalids. Use embroid- 
ery on flannel, as it washes better than braiding or 
lace. Torchon (linen) lace is used on flannel skirts. 
You will need both knitted and linen shirts. 

Finst Sussornisxr.—An unmarried lady who has no 
older sister unmarried has “‘ Miss” on her cards with- 
out her initials or her first name. Read about bolsters 
in previous Answers to Correspondents. 

Masoor.—Get olive cloth for your travelling dress, 
with a velvet or felt bonnet or a velvet turban of the 
same color, and tan-colored gloves. Get ottoman 
repped silk and velvet of dark strawberry red shade 
for your church dress. Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV., will 
furnish you models for each one of these dresses; the 
designs on page 765 are particularly stylish. The bride 
and groom must wear gloves, but the groom must not 
wear a dress suit in the daytime, no matter how the 
bride is dressed. 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
| May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 
| 0AINK. The superiority of Burnetr’s FLavorine 
| E XTRAOTS C onsists in their perfect purity and strength. 
| —[Adv.] 








For Catrarruar anp Tuoroat Disorprus, “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are renowned and marvellously 
effective, giving immediate relief.—(Adv.] 





AD VERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


|W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 187 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. oO. Box 1654, New York. 


cal, 











JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 
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OUGH ON RATS. »_ Ask Druggists tor i it. 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


it 
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PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New | York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 
{ 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES ) 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, aud 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Windew - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 








| tematized anew every department of our business, we 


| prompt return of goods 


can confidently promise the best results, and nnusually 
Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 

In Willow. Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 

« ARKIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


“SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mine. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and perms anentiy all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 





' may address Mme. JULIAN, ‘No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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Stak ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 
Prepared for decorating Silk, 

yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., 

delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 

decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Suchets, &c. 
25e., 50c., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


RETAIL 


14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
of fine tints and 


Desirable for 


DEPARTMENT, 





AGENTS 


TO SELL 


Berrua.—You will get a great deal of.comfort out of | 


a fur-lined circular, and while it is not an extremely 
fashionable garment, it is never entirely out of style. 


WANTED 


OUR 


CY CLOPA DIA 


A heavy, thick cloth pelisse would be more dressy for | 


a young lady, and would not add to her appearance of 
beight. 

Evitia —Girls of sixteen or eighteen years wear 
their hair banged and im thick curves on the forehead, 


while the back hair is arranged in loops across the | 


head quite low on the nape of the neck. 


A Farenv.—You might have either plain or brocaded | 


velvet for your sash, or else very heavily repped otto- 
man silk, The dress you suggest is good, also the long 
velvet pelisse with plain velvet skirt. A short mantle 
with square elveves is liked for a velvet costume; it is 
trimmed with fur, feathers, or chenille fringe as thick 
as aruche. A row of this trimming or else a thick 
roche of silk or of velvet should triia the foot of the 
skirt. 

Domxrstio Economy.—A family of three persons can 


live comfortably in New York on an income of $3500 | 


by taking rooms in a quiet, unpretending neighbor- 
hood, and practicing carefukeconomy. They certainly 
could not live lavishly on that sum. It is not wise to 
expend more than one-fourth of one’s income on rent, 
nor even that if Bacon’s adage is to be heeded, that “a 
man’s ordinary expenses should be but to the half of 
his receipts, and, if he think to wax rich, but to the 
third part.” 





, , - y mn 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Is a preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 

potash, and iron in such form as to be readily assimi- 
jated by the system. Descriptive pamphlet sent tree. 

Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1.—{ Adv. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

Iy three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 


many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 


absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorged by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





Casweit, Massey, & Co,’s Effervescent Grape Saline 
purifies the blood, regulates the bowels. 11291 Bvoad- 
way and 578 Sth Ave. 7c. per bottle. —{ Adv.) 
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Biblical Theological, & Ecclesiastical Literature 


BY THE 


Rev. JOHN 


M'CLIN 


YTOCK, D.D., 


AND 


JAMES 


| Illustrations, and 30,000 Subjects. 


STRONG, 


S.T.D. 


This work is complete in Ten Volumes, with numerous Maps, about 2500 


As a proof of the liberal and unsectarian spirit in which the Cyclopedia has been 
edited, the publishers respectfully call attention to the following list of names of distin- 
guished theologians of different denominations who have expressed a high appreciation 


of the merits and value of the work: 


| 
tev, W. G. T. Suepp, D.D. 
| Rey, Wa. Apams, D.D. 
Rey. M. B. Anprrson, D.D., LL.D. 
~| Rev. W. B. Sprague, D.D. 
| tev. T. V. Moorr, D.D. 
} Rey. R. D. Hircucock, D.D. 
| Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D 
| Rev. H. W. Bettows, D.D. 
| tev. J. W. Nevin, D.D. 
} Rev. Turopore D. Wootsey, D.D. 
Rev. George P. Fisner, D.D. 
Rev. Henry B. Sata, D.D. 
Rev. W. J. R. Tayxor, D.D. 
Rey. W. H. Camppet, D.D. 
| Rev. W. Nast, D.D. 
j Rev. Puiwire Scuarr, D.D. 
Rev. J. P. Dursix, D.D. 
Rev. L. H. Arwater, D.D. 
Rev. Ape. Srevens, LL.D. 
Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. 


Rev. Wa. Fatrrietp Warren, D.D. 








All applications should be addressed to 


D.D. 

A. Park, D.D. 

T. A. Morris, D.D. 
E. 8. Janes, D.D. 
Levi Scorr, D.D. 
M. Simpson, D.D. 
E. R. Ames, D.D. 
Davis W. Crark, D.D. 
0. C. Baker, D.D. 
Rey. Bishop Carvin Kinestey, D.D. 
Rey. Bishop E. Tuompson, D.D. 
Rev. Josrru P. Tuompson, D.D. 
Rey. W. L. Gace, D.D. 

Rev. 8. M. Va, D.D. 

Rev. Otiver Crane, D.D. 

Prof. G. L. Hotmes, LL.D. 
Bishop E. pe Scuwetyrrz, D.D. 
Rev. Wm. E. Park, D.D. 

Rev. T. O. Sommers, D.D. 
President W. L. Warren, D.D. 
Rev. R. R. Suiprey, D.D. 


Rey. C. P. Kravtu, 
Rey. E. 
Rev. Bishop 
Rev. Bishop 
Rev. Bishop 
Rev. Bishop 
Rev. Bishop 
Rey. Bishop 
Rey. Bishop 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvustisuers, 


Fraykiin Square, New York. 


REASONS WHY 


THOMPS 
we >: | ON’, 





1. The PATENT SI’RING conforma itself in shape to EVERY head. 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSP, wiggy Wok aa allethere have, 
3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THREE of any 
ware made, 
4.—Thy CANNOT Ne ral or SHRINK with dampnese, but 
ber ne: shape for yea: 
5.—They do not four 4 as quickly, for they don't require dressing aa 
? te a @8 others, 
6 —They are only dresard witha WET COMB, whenthey get MUSSED, 
a a areknown 1H fas main in order for a year wi hout redressing. 
TEE EVERY UNE to be CURLY UAIR, or refund 
he mone y if nm 
8.—MOST I uP ORTANT: Every lady can look young and attractive 
vith a@ THOMPSON WAVE, a&® HUNDREDR WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
hey look t en years younger. 
9.—As Ihave 10 different styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratified. 
a> Beware of parties endenvering to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





ENOCH MORGANS SUNS | 
f. aN K 





For House Cleaning. — Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, , Copper, I Knives, Glass, China Ware, Ware Vil-cloths, &e. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD hae rental a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect prodaced by this charming coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible, Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable coiffure. We have 
* Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot und Bow, from $5 00 upward. "The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. And remember, the only es- 
tablishment where the real and true Langtry style can 
be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York Ciiy. 





A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, and Initial Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
Patterns, including over 40 
new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven 3-cent stamps. 


BRIGGS & C0. 


98 Franklin St., N.Y. 
Retailed by the ‘eading 





Zephyr -Wool Stores. 





TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
$8654 Broadway, N. Y., and $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 





A MUSICAL Wonder! olian Mouth-Organ, 
contains forty Metallic Reeds, Patent Sliding 
Mouthpiece. Superior Workmanship. Plays 
Everything. Sent with Instruction Book con- 
taining 100 Popular Airs so simply arranged a 
=e child can play them. $2.00, postage prepaid. 
I ARL’S Art and Mu Music Studio, 8 U nion on Square, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hagrer's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


GOOD COFFEE !"::¥:! 


AT HALF COST. 
(ents. B Sve, 5 pers! per oe eT. ot home. 


, 
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Camels -Halr SUAWIS| = gpot UNDERGARMENTS, | Brillant and Success 


in ; ane eEeG, Bemergiees Chemteon, 
J, & C. JOHNSTON, coNSTABLE, & CO. “Hamas orc AMERICAN NOVELS, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., | $1.50, $1.75, $2.0 
ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS | OS ee re eee, 92.08, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


— SILK HOSIERY. ee tae 


Segeee wopes tememee Chemises, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
i r F Dace 25c., 40c., 50c., 75c., $1. . 
INDIA Much Below R -gular Price. Domestic Night-dresses, 30c, to finest | : 
ICn - . . , . 9» Qs | 
CAMEL’S Are offering a fine line of Ladies’ Silk 


goods made. I 
HAIR Hosiery, in all colors, suitable for Ball and HAMBURG WORK. A ee mrapry a meory 


p of New York Society M. E. W. Suer- 
Jorty ar 80. ; thoice ss0r . J 
SHAWLS Party gaa Also, a ch yoda eee. 10,000 yards Remnants Hamburg Em- 
Richelieu Ribbed Hose, fashionable tints. broidery at half value. 
TO CLEAR OUT THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 





re 


woop. l6mo, Cloth, 81 00 


The story is cleverly t , and gives a picture of 
metr 


WINTER STOCK At $3 per pair (former price, $5). 


















SCOTCH, AND DOMESTIC SHAWLS, AT RE- ROS that they have nee ready the SEVENTH Now is the time to buy; an opportunity to purchase 
DUCED PRICES. Epition of “ Liddell & Scott’s Greek English | fashionable Furs direct from a relia 
CARRIAGE ROBES AND STEAMER RUGS IN | Lexicon.” manufacturer, at such low prices as mz 
ae penver eta again. 
GREAT VARIETY. $500 Seal-skin Dolmans reduced to $350. 


$400 Dolmans and Paletots reduced to $275. 
J. & C. IO HN s T ON. $350 Dolmans, Paletots, and Ulsters reduced to $250. 
» a $300 Dolmans, Paletots, and Uisters reduced to $225. 


ANNE A Novel By Constance F. Woot- 
son. Illustrated by C. 8. Remnwarr. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25 





, well-known 
hever occur 





Miss Woolson adds to her observation an unusual 


“mee | olitan society which is realistic in the extreme 
pani mkem a inate ‘ sail is ; | The anthor writes from an intimate ledge, and, 
NOTE TUE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS: | 4#8884s-+« e Outi ier ros. | as she has the gifts of wit and hun 

$50... ........REDUCED FROM.............. 70 F | cheractora in graphic uhetches. A piquant endertune 
$85... REDUCED FROM............. $135 Broadway and [ Oth St. 845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., | of satire serves farther to gratify the reader.— Boston 
ee csastaeeten REDUCED FROM............- $150 | Traveller. 
P rE ICE 7 - 3185 It has humor, pathos, and dramatic situations. All 
) gach ee et ye A Spee NEW YORK, |e seipits eoatae Aacatigibens, night witeatipanaed 
: . tp , r - soca se 8 tions.— Boston Globe 
AND HIGHER GRADES UP 'O $1000 EQUALLY A ; : : EAL-SKIN SACQL ES, DOE MANS bape ia ; 2 5 Se 
ani. : Important Announcement. | S°*” ety ye ? | ‘There is a grent deal about social forms in New 
ALSO a. $73,000 WORTH MUST BE SOLD. ee ee nae 
: wale Pepe STEREO > waeentanein | ple, etc.—Boston Advertiser. 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF IMITATION Manin Hicnven de Bane « hom Ione: 4 The choicest assortment of reliable English dressed 
CAMEL’S - HAIR, BROCHE, BEAVER, VELVET, sssiessiaeipcaicsalbealeamine ncaa o maed ee seal garments ever odered in New York ll 


insight into the human heart. Sometimes a frag- 


ment, and not an inferior fragment, of the mantle of 















Plain and Trimmed, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches long. | George Eliot is resting on her capable shoulders.— 
$250 Seai-skin Sacques, very best, reduced to $200. ae, N Yy ‘ re ea ai jc. 
¥ COMPILED BY $225 Sacques reduced to $185, dury, N.Y. 
$200 Sacques reduced to $165, | lhe scenery is fine, the chars arization excellent, 
$185 Sacques reduced to $150 } and the purpose true. * * * Tt *k has humor also 
BY MAIL! HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D 36, 88, 40, and 42 inche Apropos sc 
ig ames 3, 88, 40, and 42 inches Jong | and plenty of it.® * * “Anne” is full of power, and 
Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. ats Genuine Hudson Bay Otter Dolinans, $450, > ] J :; ew. _ i ? 
All bought forcash, gress ono de 28. DEAN OF CHRIST OHMUROH, OXFORD, AND Otter Paletots, $350; Otter Sacques, $250. | not svon be forgotten.—/Ltterar,| rid, Boston. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, Prices on Fur-lined ¢ irculars and Dolmans ws ydown. | Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 
Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, ‘ arsi rt Iswa ; J 
a ered Fine aes cea, Gente’ Furnishing Goods, = ; é 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, infor- ROBERT scott D D Cc. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, ll 
000 ant * SHOPPERS GUIDE free on spptestion ’ > 108 Prince Street, one e block _West of Broadway. TT) ot 2 
PER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. “ ’ Y é ’ BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ 3y Lew. 
v Seen say where: you saw this Advertisement. DEAN OF BOOUESTER, LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL — . \ 


WALLACE. lémo, Cloth, 1 50 


EVENT’ EDITION. ri and Romans at the beginning of the Christian era, 
GREASE PROOF SILK. ocr eer Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, Tce iene cami akan Ce 






















— carried through a surpr variety of sce 
The dye of these silks is put through a special process, REVISED AND AUGMENTED THROUGHOUT, 52 West 14th Street, New York witness a sea-fight, a t-race, the inter 
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“Wake ur par, vo’ Bewreuarp! 


’ AIL ’ 
FACEUIE. 

“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “‘ I need not tell you anything fur- 
ther of the duty of cultivating a kindly disposition ; but I will tell 
you a little story about two dogs. George had a nice little dog, that 
was as gentle as a lamb. He would not bark at the passers-by or at 
strange dogs, and would never bite anybody or anything. Thomas's 
dog, on the contrary, was always fighting other dogs, and would 
sometimes tear them quite cruelly. He would also fly at the hens 
and cats in the neighborhood, and on several occasions he had been 
known to seize a cow by the nostrils and throw her. He barked at 
all the strange men who came along, and would bite them unless 
somebody interfered. Now, boys, which was the dog you would 
like to own, George's or Thomas's ? 

Instantly came the answer, in one eager shout, “ Thomas's!” 

ee SON 

In what respect do time and a mule resemble one another ?—In 
the fact that it is better to be ahead of both time and a mule than 
behind either of them. 

oreennatlpaepenen 

“ Yes,” said the farmer, “ barbed wire fences are expensive, but 

the hired man doesn’t stop to rest every time he has to climb it.” 
a 

A man told his tailor that” he wouldn't pay for “that last epilep- 
sy.” It was discovered that he meant “ bad fit.” 

inciaatiatiypamantene 

Wantev—An artist to paint the very picture of health. 

cnviemning@paspeneen 

In a recent murriage ceremony in the central part of this State 
the officiating clergyman interpolated as follows in addressing the 
groom: “ Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor and keep her in 
sickness and in health—which means you shal! not kiss any other 
girl but her—and forsaking all others,” ete. The groom promised, 





and then the bride could not well refuse to agree to a similar stipu- 
lation which the minister interpolated in her vow. 
sentetlipnmens 


In the biographical sketches of members of the Maine Legislature 
a Representative from Thomaston is written down as a Democrat in 
politics, and in religion “independent as a man can be whose wife 
and mother-in-law are Baptists.’ 
ee 


Pat's “ Hergur or Mannens”—*“ The top of the mornin’ to you.” 


a 


Beware of indirect expressions before a Caledonian. Clap an ex- 
tiuguisher on your irony, if you are unhappily blest with a vein of 
it. Remember you are upon your oath. Charles Lamb had a print 
of a graceful female after Leonardo da Vinci, which he was showing 
off to a Scotch friend. After he had examined it minutely, Lamb 
ventured to ask him how he liked his “ Beauty”—a foolish name it 
went by among his friends—when the Scotchman very gravely as- 
sured the essayist that he had considerable respect for his character 
and talents, but had not given himself much thought about the de- 
gree of his personal pretensions. 


ELDER AND MULE BEWREGARD, 


Does yo’ WAN’ DE ELpER TO TAKE YO" FOR'N On'N'RY Mewit, vogs yo" ?” 





Tue EvpeR 18 CONVINCED THAT BewREGARD 18 NOT AN On'’N’RY Mew, 
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FUTILITY OF Q. E. D. 


MAMMA (who has been vainly struggling to-help Tommy with his Euclid). 


*Wuat Ressisy it 1s, TO be sure! 
EQUAL TOC BD! 
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THE “NEWMARKET.” 
JEAMES “Wut, 1F THAT MAU'T UENOUGH TO DISGUST ONE With THE SeRvicE! 


TULY CALL TuEInseLvEes! Taking Tue very CLoTuxs OFF OUB BACKS." 


i 


“You see, grandma, we perforate an aperture in the apex, and a 
corresponding aperture in the base, and by applying the egg to the 
lips and forcibly inhaling the breath, the shell is entirely discharged 
of its contents.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed the old lady, “ what wonderful improve- 
ments they do make! Now in my younger days they just made a 
hole in each end and sucked.” 

—_—_—_~>-—_— 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

A little school-girl asked her teacher what was meant by “‘ Mrs. 
Grundy.” The teacher replied that it meant “ the world.” Some 
days afterward the teacher asked the geography class, to which this 
little bud of promise belonged, ‘* What is a zone 2?” 

After some hesitation this girl brightened up and replied: “1 
know! it’s a belt round Mrs. Grundy’s waist!” 


“What is a camp meeting ?” asked one little boy of another. 

**Camp-meeting ?” said the other, gravely, “ why, it’s a place 
where they have Sunday every day in the week.” 

A gentleman said to the son of a poor tradesman, who had won 
several prizes at school, ‘‘ So you have earned your spurs!” 

“Yes,” replied the practical hoy; “and I shall soon have to earn 
my boots.” 


Sriney Aunt. * Well, Robin, have yon enjoyed yourself ?” 

Rostn. “Oh yes, aunt; but I wish I hadn't come. Brother Jim 
is sure to cry ‘ halves’ when I get home; and when I say you didn’t 
give me nothing, he'll punch me for a story-teller!” 


There was company to supper, the table was set out splendidly, 
and all were enjoying themselves exceedingly, when the pet of the 
household unfortunately whispered: ** Ma, why don’t you have this 
sort of supper when there isn’t any company ?” 

Motuen. “ Now, Gerty, be a good girl and give Aunt Julia a kiss 
and say good-night.” 

Grrety. “No, no! if 1 kiss her she'll box my ears, like she did 
papa’s last pight.” 


Little Paul is at the Paris Zoological Gardens, in front of the 
monkeys’ cages. Perceiving a youth dressed in most remarkable 
style, who is coming toward him, he clings close to his mother's 
gown, “Oh, mamma,” he cries, “ here is one who has got out of 
his cage!” 


“Where was Bishop Latimer burned to death ?” asked a teacher, 
in a commanding voice. 

“Joshua knows,” said a little girl at the bottom of the class, 

“Well,” said the teacher, “ if Joshua knows he may tell.” 

**In the fire,” replied Joshua, looking very grave and wise. 


Teacurr. ** What bird did Noah send out of the ark ?” 

Smauuest Boy on tHe Crass (after a pause). * Dove, sir.” 

Teacuer. “ Very well. But I should have thought some of you 
big boys wonld have known that.” 

Tat Purit. “ Please, sir, that boy ought to know, sir, ‘cause his 


father’s a bird-ketcher, sir! 
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THE PRESENT TENDENCY OF BALL TOILETTEs. 
“Wr, Freep, as AN ARTIST, WHAT DO YOU THLNK OF ALL TuI8s Somure Draregy 2?” 


“Sustiue anv Riviocwovs.” 





